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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE. 


Jonn. Lord. Boy LE, 


Mr Load!“ 


WO indiſpenſable Reaſbns ob- 
lige me to prefix your Lord- 
ſhip's Name to the following Treatiſe; 
the one ariſes from the many perſonal. 
Obligations I am under to your Lord-- 
ſhip; the other, from the Difficulty of 
finding any other Perſon ſo proper to 
exemphfy the Character there painted 
amd repreſented by the Author. The 
3 Tran{- 


= 
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Tranſlation, on this Account, has one: 
Advantage to boaſt of, which the. 


Original had not: There the Cha- 
racters appear to be only imaginary, 
the Idea of what a great Man ſhould 
be, ſubſiſting in the Author's Ima- 


gination, and expreſſed in Colours 
fetched from his own Invention; 


whereas the Eugliſb Reader is direct- 
ed where to find the Character il- 


luſtrated in real Life, which muſt 


neceſſarily give him the greater Emu- 


lation, and make him more ardent- 
ly aſpire after the ſame Perfection. 


Spain, indeed, where the the greateſt 
Geniuſſes muſt be cramped for Want 
of Liberty, without which our intel- 
lectual Faculties can never ſhine in 
their full Luſtre, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
produce Examples of ſo liberal, ſo 
improved, and ſo extenſive an Eru- 
dition, as Great-Britain, where the 
Frame of our Conſtitution in _— 
| an 
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and State- is ſo happily adapted to 
the opening and. enlarging of our 
natural Endowments. 


HERE I might expatiate upon the 
many happy Talents your Lordſhip 
in particular has received from Na- 
ture; as. alſo upon the ſingular Im- 
provements you have made of them 
by a ſucceſsful Application to the 
moſt uſeful and moſt ornamental Stu- 
dies: But leſt I ſhould offend that 
Modeſty, which-is ſo peculiar to your. 
Lordſhip, and which, at the ſame 
Time, both ſhades and adorns thoſe 
excellent Qualities. you are ſo emi- 
nently poſſeſſed of; I ſhall check my 
own Inclination, and be filent upon: 


that Subject. Every Body knows how 


dear, how honoured, and how con- 
ſpicuous the Name of Boy Le is among 


the learned World; and every one, 


that has the Honour to know your 
Lordſhip, 


DEDICATION: 


Lordſhip, muſt ſee, in what an abun- 
dant Meaſure you inherit the ſame 

Genius, and with what an Increaſe of 
Honour and Luſtre you are likely to 
tranſmit the revered Name to future 

Generations. I am, with the greateſt. 
Attachment and Reſpect, 


My Lokp, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged * 
and moſt devoted humble Servant; 


T. SALDKELDs- 
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PREFACE. 


'T is unneceſſary to trouble the Reader with 
much Preface to this little Treatiſe, the 
Author”s Merit being already known, and his 
extraordinary Genius particularly admired in. 
our Country. Every Gentleman ſhould be am- 
bitious to unite in himſelf the. ſeveral Perfec- 
tions mentioned in this Diſcourſe, and ſbould 
Jay down the Charadfter there drawn as the 
= Meodel for his Imitation, as far as it. is withs, 
in the Reach of his natural Abilities. If fim- 
ply to be a Man of Senſe be thought a valuable 
Character, if barely to be reckoned a Man of 
Wit be ſomething ſo defireable, what muſt it 
be to have both thoſe Talents accompanied with 
4 Genius, improved by Learning, and embeliſh- 
Jed with all the Ornaments of Virtue, Polite-- 
JF neſs, and Good-Breeding ? Now the Char dter 
Fran inthe following Traci comprehends all 
| | \ tlic, 


e 
this, and whatever elſe can enter into the Come | 
poſition of a Man truly great, and completely 
accompliſbed. Good natural Parts well culti- 
vated with Literature, a Genius, a true Taſte, | 
a good diſcerning Faculty, a Knowledge of the | 
World, good Nature, good Breeding and Vir- | 
tue, all theſe Qualities and Accompliſhments - | 
harmoniouſly correſponding and agreeing toge=- | 
ther male up the great, amiable, and conſum- 
mate CBuructer recommended by the: Author, 
How te has acquitted himfelf in the handling 
of fuch a Subjeft, the Reader will find by 


the Peruſal of his Writings, I hope I have l 1 


not obſcured the Beauty of M, Thoughts, or 
injured the Elegance f his Language by my | 
Tranſlation, This I can affirm, that I have | 
deen religiouſly careful not to deviate from nis 
| Sentiments, nor have I changed any of his Ex<- | 
preſſions, but where I thought the Proprioty: | 
of our Tongue made it abſolutely neceſſary, | 
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CHAP. I. 
SENSE AND GENIVUsũV. 


ENSE and genius are the two foundations 
of our advancement and glory. Nature ſel- 
dom beſtows them both together ; but Art, 

wherever ſhe finds them together, may bring them 

o perfection. It is only the privilege of extraor- 

dinary-perſons to be born with a good underſtand- 

ing and a fine genius together: It is the union and 
onjunction of theſe two qualities which gives 
hem an infallible aſſurance of reputation and ſuc- 
eſs. Indeed ſenſe alone is not unworthy of our 
Eſteem ; nay, it ought 1 in reaſon to expect it, and 
58 * entitled to it. However, i it ſeldom attains 
B to 
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to any thing of the firſt rank, or to an immortality 


upon any account, unleſs it be accompanied with | 
a genius. No; ſenſe alone never riſes higher than | 
to a half-merit, which fondly condemns and ex- | 


claims againſt its hard fate, the injuſtice of fortung, 
and the bad taſte of the age. 


Bur neither is a genius of much conſequence 
.or advantage to us, if it be alone; it then only 
ſerves to diſcover its own inſufficiency and want of 
4 underſtanding. | 


Bur ſome men, and in other reſpe&s men of 
judgment too, have been of opinion, that no man | 


can have a genius, without having, at the ſame 


time, a proportionable degree of . underſtanding. | 
And they pretend to juſtify this opinion by the | 


very name of the thing; the word genius, accord- 


ing to their ſentiment, ſufficiently ſignifying its 4 
original, and declaring itſelf to proceed from the | 


underſtanding ; and that 'in ſuch a.manner, that 


the extent of the one is the meaſure of the other. 
But experience fully refutes this notion, and proves 
it to be an error. For we daily meet with per- A 


ſons that have a great deal of ſenſe, and but little i 
genius; and others, on the contrary, that have a 
great deal of genius, with little underſtanding. 
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No w, ſince the qualities of our minds are the 
*ornaments and glory of human nature, with what 
indefatigable pains and induſtry ought we to cul- 
tivate them all, but moſt eſpecially the underſtand 
ing? The underſtanding is to-man, what the fun 
is to the univerſe, a glorious light, and moſt ad- 
mirable ornament. It was for this reaſon the poets 


uence feigned that Apollo, whom they looked upon as 
only che god of day, to be alſo the god of wit and 
ant of 


ſcience. Beſides, the underſtanding is the very 
faculty that diſtinguiſhes us; it is our peculiar 
characteriſtic, and the prerogative that renders us 
conſpicuous and illuſtrious Can we then too 


10 man much cheriſh and embelliſ this jewel ? 

> ſame | i, 

anding, | Wrartever difference birth, quality, or for- 
by the tune ſeem to make between one man and another, 
accord- ¶ there is really no eſſential difference between them, 
ying its BY but what is made by their underſtanding ; this 
rom the is the only particular property which makes them 
er, that more or lefs men. Intelligence certainly gives the 
e other. 


angel an eſſential pre-eminence over man; reaſon 
gives the fame to man over brutes ; and the caſe 
is exactly the ſame between man and man. Such 
is the' peculiar, eminent prerogative of our intel- 
t have 2 lechual faculty, that it belongs to that alone, to 
ling. b raiſe us above common and ſenſible objects, to 

dlink, to reaſon, to apprehend, to penetrate into 


Now, B 2 the 


cret principles; to ſoar to the. very Deity, and 
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the moſt abſtruſe things, and to unravel theit fe- 


venture, in ſome meaſure, even to define his na- 
ture and eſſence, though infinite and . incompre- 
henſible. But this noble ſuperiority above the reſt 
of mankind is not attainable without great appli- 


cation, nor with that neither, if there be any ma- 


terial defect in our frame and conſtitution. 
Tux want of any one of our outward ſenſes 
ceprives the body of one part of its life, and ren- 


ders the ſoul too, in ſome meaſure, defective; ſhe 


remains {or that time incapable of.exerciſing thoſe 
functions which anſwer to that ſenſe, of which we 
are deprived. Then what are the greateſt part 
of men, who want that neceſſary degree of under- 


ſtanding, which ſhould enable them to reaſon, as 
well as to apprehend? For reaſoning and appre- 
hending are far from being ſynonimous terms. 
They ſometimes diſtinguiſh one man from another, 


if not in reſpect to the eſſence of their reaſon, yet 


at leaſt in reſpect to the exerciſe of it, almoſt as 
much as they diſtinguiſ a man from a brute. 


M1 She's not the ſubtle fox in the fable cry out 
at the ſight of many a gentleman we know, A fine 


head, but without brains! In thee I diſcover 
that vacuum, which the philoſophers thought not | 
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in nature, It is a ſort of curious anatomy thus to 
ſearch and penetrate 1nto things, and to found their 
infides and botto1ns. A fair outſide is apt to im- 
poſe upon us, and very often ſhelters a fool from- 
our notice and obſervation. Let but an advanta- 
geous appearance be ſeconded by a modeſt ſilence, 
and the moſt ſtupid wretch ſhall perhaps deceive- 
a man of the greateſt ſagacity. [Ihe very ſilence 
of perſons, that are of a comely figure, and a ſe- 
ſeriſes MW date countenance, ſerves as a refuge and ſcreen for 
J ren- Wtheir ſtupidity ; nay, generally ſpeaking; it is con- 
e; ſhe {WIfirued to their advantage; for we are apt to think 
thoſe i: proceeds from their diſeretion and * 


Bur let us re urn to the conſideration of genius 
In the ages of darkneſs and idolatry, genius was 
xalted into a god, through an extravagant opinion 
Pf its uſefulneſs to man, and a ſuperſtitious idea of 
ts excellence. And even they, who were the leaſt 
iſionary among the Pagans; thought fit to call 
genius, the aſſiſting intelligence, or the niniſtring 
pirit of the little world, that is to ſay, of man, 
ut a reaſonable and chriſtian philoſophy now 
ooks upon the brighteſt genius as nothing more 
han a happy, ſuperior, ſingular talent for ſome 
ne particular thing, or ſeveral things together. Let 
genius then be ſingular, but without giving into 
| — not MNAprice or ex:ravagance; happy, but not preſump- 
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ruous ; ſuperior, but without running into para- 


oxes or inconſiſtencies. There is but one infal- 


lible rule to keep. us from falling into ſome. of theſe. 


errors; and that is, to be always teachable, and | 


always attentive to the directions of good ſenſe. A 
genius of this ſure ſtamp and character is a prodi- 
xy not to be met with every day; it is perhaps as 
rare as a petfect heroiſm, that is always conſiſtent 
and of a piece. 


Tunis extraordinary genius is neither a gift of 


n nor an effect of our ſtudies, though ie re- 
quites our utmoſt care and application; it is the 


peculiar privilege of our birth, over which Heaven 


has preſided in a particular manner. This is its 
beginning; and its end is, to form great and noble 
deſigns, to aſpire after the firſt rank and dignity, 
and, in a word, to attain to the higheſt pitch of 
excellence in the profeſſion, to which it is devoted. 
And if it makes a judicious choice in this reſpect, 
it is a preſage of ſucceſs, and a certain ſtep to- 
wards reputation and glory. 


A cEen1vs, though ever ſo good, generally 
ſpeaking, is not proper for every kind of employ- 


ment, no more than the beſt underſtanding is fit! 


for every ſcience, in fuch a manner, I mean, as to 


become eminent and A: EE in each. Some- 
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times a moderate genius ſhall eaſily ſucceed in an 
affair where a more excellent one would be per- 
plexed, and come off with diſhonour. It often- 
happens too, that a faperior and an inferior genius 
jump together in their ſentiments, and are of one 
and the ſame mind in regard to the congruity or 
incongruity of the ſame things. Paſſion and ne- 
ceſſity are the occaſions of great blunders in this 
particular. How many men flrain their genius to 
their employment, or bend and force their employ- 
ment to their genius? Such, as will never diſtin- 
cuiſh themſelves by the ſword, might have made 
an honourable figure at the bar. The firſt point, 
as Chilo ſaid, is to know ourſelves, and then to fix 
upon that which is moſt adapted and ſuitable:to- 
our natures. 


A $ExS1BLE” man no ſooner acquires-a little 
knowledge of things, and an improvement of his 
natural faculties, but he begins to ſtudy himſelf ;. 
and when once-he knows himſelf thoroughly, he 
tries, exerciſes, and exerts the talent which he per- 
ceives hiunſelf endowed with. But, becauſe ſelf- 
love may blind and deceive us, and figure out to- 
our imaginations a genius which we have not, we 
ſhould take care not to engage in any thing raſhly, 
much leſs to drudge on with exceſſive, yet inei- 
fectual pains in the proſecution. of it againſt the 
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grain and bent of our genius. To ſtrain and force 
our talent will put us upon a continual rack; it 
will always have the winds and ſtars againſt it, and 
will come upon the ſtage only to be hiſſed off. 


Now it is not at all ſurpriſing, that a man's ge- 
nius ſhonld not be qualified for every employment, 
fince there are ſeveral whole nations that do not 


afford geniuſes of every kind; one is famous for 


one ſpecies, another for another, and many large 
and populous provinces are entirely deſtitute of 
all, Perhaps the climate may have as much in- 
fluence upon the nature of our genius, as it has 
upon the complexion of our bodies. Be that as 
it will, Rome herſelf, ancient and i:lufrious Rome, 
did not produce geniuſes of all ranks and orders. 
Not to particularize every fort that was wanting 
to her, we are aſſured ſhe was defective in that ele- 


cant politeneſs, which was the diſtinguiſhing or- 
nament of Corinth ; that the wits of Rome went 


thither on purpoſe to acquire it; and yet had not 


all of them the good fortune to return home with 


that delicate accompliſhment. The city, that was 


once the moſt abundant and fruitful of rich geni- 
- uſes, is now become a barren ſoil in that reſpect, 


to the greateſt part of her inhabitants. Madrid, 
which a certain great prince ſtyled The Mother of 


the World, for having brought forth ſuch a num- 


ber 
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ber of ſublime geniuſes, is now a mere ſtepmo- 
ther, on that account, to the moſt of her children, 


Once more, we ought always at our firſt ſet- 
ting out, carefully to ſound and diſtinguiſh our 
talents, and then pitch upon the object that is 
moſt agreeable to them. When this is done, a 
man is in a condition to taſte and enjoy that hap- 
pineſs, which is peculiar to his mind and com- 
plexion,. he then moves in his true and proper 
ſphere. Is it not abſurd to bring a jay into a con- 
cert of ſwans? It is equally ſo, to bring a talent 
into the camp, which nature has formed for the 
bar; or to dedicate a genius to the Muſes, which. 
ſhe has cut out for the cabinet: for this is putting 
them both out of their proper element. 


SOME people do not diſtinguiſh a- man's natu- 
ral temper from his genius; but this, in my judg- 
ment, is confounding of things, the conſtitution of 
the body with the qualities of the mind. I mutt. 
own indeed, that our genius has a tincture of the 
ſoil and temperament of our bodies; for example, 
the genius for negotiations and buſineſs, ſuppoſes. 
a predominancy of phlegm ; and that for poetry, 
of fire. I ſuppoſe, moreover, that, for the ſane 
reaſon that one man's genius is not qualified for all. 
kinds of employment; his natusal temper does 

| B 5 ; not 
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not ſuit with all forts of perſons ; one is diſagrees: 
able for his melancholy, another for. his jovial 
humour, this for his heavineſs, and that for his. 
vivacity. | | 


ALL this will appear evident, if we caft but 
our eyes about a little, and ſurvey. the different 
nations of the world; we ſhall find that the diffe- 
rence of their geniuſes greatly reſembles the diffe- 
rence of their natural tempers. The heavy, flow 
diſpoſitions of ſome countries, incline them to 


more ſerious and laborious ſtudies; the briſk and 
lively temper of others, leads them to a more eaſy. 


and agreeable literature. I add farther, that peo- 
ple naturally conform to the humour of their 
country, and eſteem a genius for thoſe very pro- 


perties, that render it diſagreeable and contemp- 
tible to others; ſo great an influence have our na- 


tional ſtars over our minds, as well as our bodies. 


Bur in thoſe happy climes, where ſweet tem- 
pers and fine geniuſes are more frequent, what an 


exquiſite pleaſure muſt it be to live with a perſon, 
that a man reſembles in both theſe particulars ?' 


It is of the greateſt:import in the worid, to know 


ſuch a perſon, to cheriſh and ' ſecure him by the 


cloſeſt affection and attachment. Two friends of 
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all their ſecret thoughts and ſentiments upon their 
writings or affairs, do, from that intercourſe, reap 
ſuch reciprocal advantages, and enjoy ſuch a mu- 
tua] peculiar ſatisfaction, as none but themſelves 
can expreſs. This happineſs, however, has its 
bounds and degrees, and riſes. in proportion to 
the good nature, as well as the fine genius, of 
both parties. How few people there are in the 
world, that make this ſort of happineſs the object 
of their purſuit! Chance generally prevents their 
choice, and preſides over their fate in all reſpects, 
both with regard to their friends, and their con- 
dition in life. It is chiefly upon this account that 
ſo many-complain of their fate, and live in this 
world like a ſort of adventurers, whoſe indiſcreti- 
on has brought them into . fetters and bondage in 
x {trange country. 


Bur to return to our point of ſenſe and genius; 
we will not take upon us to determine which of 
the two would deſerve the preference, ſuppoſing 
we had them in our option, by way of compe- 
tition; that is to ſay, whether it would be better 
to have a ſmaller ſhare of genius with a great deal 
of underſtanding, or a larger portion of genius 


with leſs underſtanding. Thus much is certain, 


that both theſe faculties of the ſoul may always 
(As was ſaid before) be petfected by art; that a 
. good. 
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good underſtanding and a fine beautiful genius to- 


gether, are endowments that fall to the ſhare of 


tew mortals; and that many a great man will live 
ail his days in obſcurity, for want of attending to 
the ſuggeſtions, and following the bent of his talents. 


— —_—_— — 


CHAP. I. 


Or a Sur ERRIORITY In THE MANNER or. 
OPEAKING AND ACTING. 


UMAN nature is not like the happy Pan- 

dora, feigned by Hefiod. Pallas has not 
thrown into it the ingredient of wiſdom ; Mercury, 
of eloquence ; Mars, of valour; nor Jupiter that 
certain air of ſuperiority which we admire in ſome: 
perſons in every thing they ſay or do: but yet: 
ſtudy, reflection, and application may daily con- 
tribute to bring to light and improve thoſe talents, 


of which as yet we have only the ſeeds and firſt 


principles. A man raiſes himſelf by theſe means, 
to an aſcendant and ſuperiority at laſt, that is aw- 
ful and commanding. It is enough for his pur- 
poſe, if he has but the embryo within himſelf ; 
the authority which naturally attends merit, and a. 
certain ſufficiency, which the knowledge of the 
world inſpires us with, will bring it by degrees tg 


its perfection and maturity. Th 


Pan- 
8 not 
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Tre greateſt part of men, in this particular, are 
apt to run into two extremes, one of which is 
fearfulneſs, and the other preſumption. Some are 
ſo diffident in their nature, or ſo intimidated thro? 
other people's malice and enyy, that they ſuſpect 
their own ſufficiency and capacity, either of ſpeak- 
ing or acting as becomes them. They have per- 
haps a great fund, which they dare not touch, only 
for want of being ſufficiently perſuaded that they: 
have it. They ſee nothing but dangers and difh- 
culties in every undertaking ;. they apprehend and 
boggle at every obſtacle in their way, without 
ever thinking upon proper expedients to remove 
them. The ſtrong idea they carry along with 
them of their own inability, keeps them in a per- 
petual perplexity ;- they tremble to think of. enter- 
prizing any thing in the world on their own ac- 
cord, and being always. irreſolute and undetermin- 
ed, both as to their wills and actions, they give up. 
their minds and liberty to the ſovereign diſpoſal of 
any body that will take them; with full power and 
authority to manage and controul them as he 
pleaſes. 


TuzRx are others, on the contrary, that pre- 
ſume upon their own abilities to that degree, that 
they think nothing in the world can puzzle or per- 
plex them, and are always extremely well ſatisfied 

with 
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with their own conduct and diſcourſe. They are 
charmed with their own underſtanding, projects, 

manners, and behaviour; they are true Varciſſi, 

enamoured of their own perfections; or, to ex- 
preſs it better, they are like fooliſh parents, that 

doat the more upon their children, . the: uglier 

they are: being ſeriouſly perſuaded, in their own 
imaginations, that they have a capacity equal to 

any thing in the world, they make no ſecret of 


their ridiculous prepoſſeſſion and vanity ; they of- 


fer at every thing with an air of confidence and 
triumph; they fancy themſelves abundantly hap- 
py, and long will they enjoy that illuſive, imagi- 


nary happineſs; for, to hear them talk, you would 


think they were utter ſtrangers. to a difappoint- 


ment or miſcarriage, and, to look in their faces, 


you would think they knew not what it was ever 
to be. difpleaſed or diſſatisfied with themſelves on 
any account whatſoever. 


Tur medium between theſe two extremes is, 
x noble freedom, a becoming refolution, in oppo- 
ſition to a baſhful modeſty, a reaſonable aſſutance 
founded upon a knowledge of the world, an au- 
thority of years, or a diſtinction of quality. Any 
one of theſe advantages ſufficiently entitles a man 
to a freedom of ſpeaking and acting in the com- 
merce of life. Shall I fay It, even riches them= 
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ſelves give an aſſurance to the mind, a plauſibility 
to the weakeſt arguments, and a kind of weight 
and luſtre to the ſillieſt and moſt inſipid diſcoui ſe. 

Happy advances theſe, towards gaining a ſuperi- 

ority over others l But ſo it is; even the follies and 
impertinencies of the rich are applauded, whilſt - 
the oracles of a poor man are lighted and deſpiſed. 


AFTER all; the ſolid baſis and foundation of 
the ſuperiority we are ſpeaking of, which renders 
us truly ſuperior to other people, is real merit; 
and this merit conſiſts in a petfect knowledge of 
the world, the affairs of the times, ſome certain 
ſciences, employments, and buſineſs, and of the 
whole conduct of human life. By the help of this 
knowledge, a man enters with a well- grounded aſ- 
ſurance into any negotiation or affair, be it of what 
kind it will, and acquits himſelf of it with honour. 
and reputation. He may then ſpeak as a maſter, 
yet without affecting the air or tone of one; he 
may then be able to bring. over other mens minds 
to his party, becauſe it is eaſy to inſtuence and 


work upon them, when once he is perfed ly ina- 


ſter of the ſubject in which they are. engaged and 
divided. 


nö this rt'of 2m FOO effeQ of 
baue ſpeculation ; to artive at it, a man muſt have 
A great 
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a great deal of experience, as well as ſtudy and re- 
flection; and, in order to maintain it, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that his talents are kept in conti- 
nual breathing and exercife, without any conſide- 
rable interruption. For it is only by ſuch an ha- 


bitual, indefatigable practice, that this aſcendant 


can be conſtantly ſupported. Thenceforward in- 
deed, no difficulties or occurrences will be able to 
defeat his meaſures, or ſtop his progreſs; he will 
find in himſelf all the preſence of mind, all the vi- 
gour and ſtrength of judgment, and, in a word, 
all the faculties and abilities that are requiſite upon 
the greateſt emergency. 


Tn who, for want of conſideration, negle&: 
the timely attaining of this ſort of authority, live 
always under a ſecret diffidence and diſtruſt of 
themſelves, which, if it be remarkable, is a great 
blemiſh to their parts, and eclipſes the fineſt qua- 
lities and endowments. This diffidence naturally 


produces fear; fear perplexes and diſturbs us; and 


that diſturbance becomes a ſtumbling block to our 
reaſon, and a powerful impediment to the exerciſe 
of our faculties. Nay farther, let but an exceſſive 
diffidence ſeize upon a man that is to ſpeak in pub- 
lic, either at the bar, or in council, and immedi- 


ately. all the powers. of his ſoul are ſuſpended; his 


- underſtanding is bewildered, his apprehenſion lock- 
Y- ed 
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ed up, his judgment loſt, his memory diſturbed, 
his imagination clouded, and his tongue tied ; the. 
whole man is under a total interdict, as it were, or 
incapacity, without action, and without words, tho 
he were at other times a torrent of eloquence, 


A Man of ſuch an unreaſonable diffidence as 
this, is ſometimes out of countenance, even in 
common converſation among his equals and fami- 
liar acquaintance. It gives him an air of uneaſi- 
neſs, which pre ſages nothing in his favour; it 
makes him faulter in his diſcourſe, which is gene- 
rally a ſign of little merit, at leaſt it gives the com- 
pany a diſadvantageous idea of his abilities: where- 
as a becoming freedom, reſulting from a well- 
grounded aſſurance, procures a man eaſy acceſs- 
upon all occaſions, ſupplies him both with matter 
and proper phraſes, and gains him attention and. 
regard, eycn from the moſt critical judges. 


THERE is, however, a certain degree of mo- 
defty and referve, which we ought always to ob- 
ſerve in this particular. Firſt, in regard to per- 
ſons we do not know, we ſhould uſe great circum- 
ſpeCtion, and keep a more than ordinary guard 
upon our words and actions. At the ſame time 
we ſhould attentively conſider them, in order to 
diſcover their genius and tempers, and in caſe we 

conceive 
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conceive them to be perſons of depth, we ought” 
doubly to exert our penetrating faculties, 


In regard to princes, grandees, and all others in 
general, that have a right of ſuperiority over us 
from their quality, ſtations, or characters, it is 
our indiſpenſable. duty to check and moderate our 
aſſurance in their preſence, but yet in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to put on too baſkfni a countenance. It 
is of great import on ſuch occaſions, to underſtand 
the juſt medium, the nice, exact point between the 
two extremes; on the one fide, not to offend by 
too familiar a liberty; and, on the other fide, not 
to debaſe ourſelves by too ſervile a baſhfulneſs; 
not to carry our modeſty-ſo far as to deprive our 
ſelves of a reaſonable aſſurance, nor to puſh our 
aſſurance ſo far as to forget that meaſure of defe: 
rence and reſpect that is due to the company. 


Bor there is a ſort of people in the world, that 
are always to be treated with an air of ſuperiority; 
even when we have recourſe to them for their fa- 
vour or aſſiſtance. For if once theſe people find, 
J will not ſay that you ſtand in awe of them, but 
only that you ſhe them reſpect, immediately they 
give themſelves unſufferable airs of inſolence and 
importance. The perſons. I now ſpeak of are, 
generally, ſuch as nature. had. wiſely placed in a 
| low 
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low ſphere, till the undiſtinguiſhing hand of blind 
fortune lifted them up from their dunghill and ob- 
ſcurity. God deliver us from ſtanding in need of, 
this ſort of gentry, juſt releaſed, perhaps, from the 
drudgery of ſome nobleman's ſtable or kitchen, or 
at beſt from the faithful ſervice of the.antichamber, 


A Man?s aſſurance ſhould always be ſuited and 
proportioned to his. ſtation and condition of liſe. 
In an orator, it ſhould be. modeſt and ſteady ; in a 
chief magiſtrate, grave and ferious ; in an ambaſſa- 
dor, ſomewhat ſtately, and yet engaging ; in a ge- 
neral of an army, reſolute and bold ; in a ſovereign, 
majeſtic, and eaſy at the ſame time. Thus, in all. 
inferior ſtates of life, our aſſurance muſt be qua · 
lied and regulated, in order to make it becoming 
and agreeable. Some nations have this quality with- 
out labour or pains; it is, as it were, natural to 
them in general, in the ſame. manner as an air of 
diſorder and confuſion is. to other countries. The 
Spaniards, above all others, are born with an am- 
bition to govern and command, which inſpires 
them with a kind of afſurance from their cradles ;. 
their phlegmatic diſpoſition, which looks like pride, 
but is not ſo, ſtrengthens and improves. it, and their 
education gives it the laſt and finiſhing ſtroke. For 
as ſome other nations ſtudy to form themſelves into 
ſuppleneſs and ſubmiſſion, they, on the contrary, . 
make. 
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make it their principal endeavour te acquire am 
awful ſuperiority of mien and deportment. 


In ſhort, ſuch are the advantages of a noble 
freedom of mind, that it contributes to ſet off and 
adorn every thing about us ; our very figures, per- 


ſons, and geſtures. And let us not imagine, that 


theſe exterior things are of no conſequence or im- 
portance to us; they are certainly ſuch marks and 
indications as prepoſſeſs the world very much im 


favour of thoſe that have them; they pave the 


way to that aſcendant and ſuperiority, which is fo 
requiſite for enhancing the merit and value of our 
actions. That ſuperiority which embelliſhes the 
moſt common and indifferent things, removes a 
thouſand difficulties that would obſtruct thoſe who 
have it not, opens all the avenues to mens affecti- 


'ons, and draws after it a general approbation and 


eſteem. One would imagine nature had given 
theſe men a kind prerogative of age above other 
people; and that they were made to command 
them, if not by virtue of their ſtation, yet at leaſt 
by virtue of their merit. And yet, after all, theſe 


gentlemen are not always perſons of the greateſt 


parts and endowments ; but their happy aſſurance 
is more prevalent without a ſuperior merit, than a 
ſuperior merit is without an aſſurance, and that is 
the thing which both procures and preſerves the 
poſſeſſion of their ſupetiority. 
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Sou others, of a different complexion from 
*theſe, only riſe, as I may ſay, from the laps of 
their mothers, to fall into ſubjection and ſervitude. 
They live entirely dependent upon other people 
imbibe and receive their impreſſions, ſentiments, 
ways and manners, of all which they have nothing 
of their own; they live, if I may expreſs myſelf ſo, 
altogether upon the borrow, without the leaſt ex- 
erciſe of their own perſonal faculties, ; for which 
reaſon one of this ſpecies was once aptly called, 
. Every-body's debtor, the echo, or man of repeti- 


tion, a piece of Moſaic work, 


THERE is another ſpecies yet more contemp- 
tible than the former, who profeſſedly devote 
themſelves to the moſt ſervile compliances, the moſt 
baſe and abject flatteries, upon all occaſions; and 
many of them too are perſons who, by their qua- 
lity and birth, are raiſed above the common ſort 
of mankind ; but, for the baſeneſs of their minds; 


they may be put upon a level with the moſt vul- 
gar wretches in the world. 


To conclude: Though the advantages chat re- 
ſult from a ſuperior manner in ſpeaking and acting | 
be ever ſo great, yet we are to remember, that it 
is liable to. its failings and inconveniencies. He 
that puſhes it too far, will be taxed with pride, in- 
n pedantry, and an affectation of a deſpotic, 


arbitrary 
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arbitrary authority over the reſt of mankind. We 
mult therefore endeavour to gain this aſcendant 
over mens minds by ſuch ways and methods as 
we have laid down, and not pretend to it, or-uſurp 
it, in an imperious, tyrannical manner. 


— 


— 
—— — 3 


CH AP. III. 


'ExPECTATION, OR THE MAN THAT KNOWS 
HOW TO EXPECT. An ALLEGORY. 


N a chariot made of tortoiſe-ſhell, in the form 
A of a throne, drawn by Remoras, Expectation 
rode through the vaſt plains of Time, to the pa- 
lace of Opportunity. She moved in a ſlow, ma- 
Jeſtic pace, ſuch as Maturity requires, without 
the leaſt hurry or diſorder. She repoſed herſelf 
upon two pillows, which Night had preſented her 
with, ſilent oracles, from whence often. Proceed 
the beſt counſels. She had a venerable air and 
aſpect, to which every day added new beauty; a 
"countenance open and ſerene, in ſpite of cares and 
troubles: her eyes were modeſt, and her looks go- 
verned by Diſimulation 3 her noſe Roman, a ſign 
of wiſdom and penetration; her mouth ſmall, and 
lips cloſe, that not one ſuperfluous word might 
eſcape her; her breaſt large, capable of keeping 
and ripening a thouſand ſecrets ; her ſtomach ſur- 


priſingy 
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We priſingly ſtrong, able to devour and digeſt any 


1dant thing in the world. Her heart is a kind of ocean, 
ds as agitated with furious tempeſts ; an ocean open and 
aſurp 3 to all the torrents of various paſſions: but 


Eæpectation, always miſtreſs of herſelf, appears 
not much diſturbed with them.; her reaſon, being 
ſuperior to her paſſions, preſcribes them bounds, 
Ghith they never paſs. Her dreſs was not ſump- 
tuous or gaudy, but plain and becoming, being 
1OWS the work of Decency. Her livery was green, like 
that of Hope. Her forehead, inſtead of a crown, 
was encompaſſed with a mulberry-branch, ſymbol 
of foreſight, with the addition of theſe words; He 
bat knows how to diſſemble, knows how td reign. 


e form 
Jat ion 
he pa- 
v, ma- 
vithout 


THr1s grave retinue of Expectation was con- 
ducted by Prudence. It conſiſted chiefly of men; 


herſelf there were but very few women amongſt them. 
ited her They all marched along, with ſome ſupport or 
proceed i other in their hands, as is uſual for ancient people 
air and and travellers. The firſt rank was [talians, not 


:fo much for having governed the world, as for 
having underſtood: how to govern it. The next to 
them were Spaniards, then a few French, ſome 


auty; A 
ares and 


ooks go- 


n, a ſign WWF Germans, and ſome Poles.. Theſe latter, to pre- 
nall, and vent reproaches, immediately apologized for the 
rd might Wl ſmallneſs of their numbers, which they imputed to 
keeping the coolneſs of their countrymens underſtandings, 


aach ſur- 


rather than to their dulneſs or ſtupidity. In the 
priſngy midft 
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midſt of theſe various nations was a large void 
ſpace, heretofore, as it is ſaid, filled up by the 
Engliſh ; but it is added, that ſince Henry VIIPs 
time, they have quitted the retinue of Expectation. 
The politic Chineſe made up a very remarkable 
group, by the oddneſs of their figures, and the 
ſingularity of their dreſs. 


O each fide of the chariot marched a ſelect 
company of great men : as theſe were perſons that 
ſhe had ſignalized by crowning their enterprizes, ſo 
ſhe ſtill demonſtrated her favour to them by placing 
them neareſt her perſon. Among the reſt appeared 
Fabius, who, by his prudent delays, diverted the 
moſt terrible thunderbolt that ever Carthage pro- 
duced, and reſtored the honour of the Roman 
common-wealth. Around him you might ſee the 
Fabii of all nations, and, among them, the ſages, 


philoſophers, and ſuch as were models and maſters | 


to others by a conſummate experience and invin- 
Cible patience. Time directed the march of Ex- 
pectation and all her confederates. Seaſon brought 
up the rear-guard, which was convoyed by Intel. 
ligence, Counſel, and Maturity. 


WHEN it was grown late, all of a ſudden ſome 
furious batallions of enemies alarmed theſe peace- 
able travellers. Theſe enemies to Expectation were 
Haſte, Unſeaſonableneſs, and a hundred more 2 

C 
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che ſame kind, all of them the offspring and chil- 


ow dren of Imprudence. Eæpectation was fully ſen- 
TIPs ſible of the preſent danger, by reaſon: of her uſing 
* no offenſive weapons; for all thoſe are forbidden 
cable her ſoldiers, amongſt whom all violence is prohi- 
| the bited, and all fury diſarmed. She then gave or- 


ders to Moderation to halt, and to Difimulation 
to amuſe the enemy; whilſt they went to delibe- 


ſele& rate upon the meaſures to be taken. The delibe- 
s that ration was long and tedious, according to the 
es, {0 Spaniſh way, but in the end was crowned with a 
lacing bappy ſucceſs. The ſubſtance of what paſſed in 
zeared council was as follows ; 


ed the 
e pro- 


TRE wiſe Bias, who was ſo eminent for the 
Roman 


government of himſelf, and his faithful attachment 


ſee the to Expeftation, adviſed her to imitate Jupiter, 
> ſages, whoſe thunder. would all have been fpent long ago, 
maſters Wl if he had not uſed it with huſbandry and œcono- 
invin- my. Lewis XI. king of France, gave the ſame 
of Ex- counſel now, which he has left as an inſtruction to 
brought his ſucceſſor, in order to make him a wiſe gover- 
y Intel. nor; Do but diſſemble, ſays he, IA noau no way 
« ſo effectual to coul and flacken the wigour of 

Fe * the enemy, and to break and defeat all their 
en my [ * meaſures.” Don John, the ſecond king of Arra- 
phate gon, ſaid, it was very obvious and remarkable, that 
more of the Spaniſh dilatorineſs had always been more ſuc- 


the C. : ceſsſul 
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ceſsſul than the French vivacity. The great Au- 
guſtus's rule was comprized in theſe two words; 
. Fejtina lente. The duke of Alba only repeated 
his opinion upon the battle of Liſbon. The catho- 
lic king Ferdinand delivered his ſentiments more 
at large ; for, being an able politician, he under- 
ſtood the art of expecting and forbearing, bet- 
ter than any body elſe ; and he knew too that FE x- 
pectation herſelf was perfectly well ſkilled in po- 
litics. Let us but be maſters of ourſelves, ſays he, 
and we ſhall eaſily become maſters of others; de- 
lays ripen deſigns, and. produce ſucceſs; whereas 
forwardneſs and haſte are attended with miſcar- 
riages. and abortions. A vivacity that does not 
reſult from moderation, is unſafe ; advantages may 
be loſt as ſoon as they are gained; and it often 
happens, that a precipitate, enterprize is Tuined in 
a moment, like the fall of a houſe, of which ſome- 
times we have not the leaſt notice or apprehenſion, 
till we are ſurprized with the noiſe of the down- 
tal. Jo know how to wait and forbear, is the 
characteriſtic of great men; it is the laſt and great- 
eſt conqueſt over our paſſions. Vulgar ſouls were 
never capable of ſecrets, patience, obſerving of 
times and opportunities, and of the violence a man 
muſt uſe upon himſelf in order to forbear engaging 
till the proper criſis. Ferdinand concluded with 
this Catalonian proverb ; Deu no pega de baſtd, 
Hino de Sas. 
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Tae emperor Charles V. was pitched upon to 


conclude the ſeſſion. He told Expectation, that 


ſhe was ſure of victory, whenever ſhe engaged in 
the manner ſhe had taught him heretofore ; that 
is to ſay, ſhe need only fence with the ſtaff of 
Time, which is more ſucceſsful and invincible than 
Hercules's knotty club. Expectation collected the 
ſuffrages and advice of the whole council, and ob- 
ſerved them ſo punctually, that by little and little 
ſhe got the better of her enemies, which Time and 
Patience entirely routed and defeated. Judgment, 
who was preſident of the council, went and re- 
lated the whole affair to IIluſion, who was not of 
the aſſembly ; ſhe thereupon determined to unde- 
ceive herſelf, and to reap the benefit of this example. 


C2 CHAP. 
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CH A P. IV. 
GRRATRNESS OF SOUL, 


# HE foul has its peculiar , beauties, from 
FT whence it derives infinitely more luſtre than 
the body does from any beauty belonging to it. 
But of what does this internal beauty conſiſt? What 
do you mean by a beautiful ſoul ? Why, a ſoul 
that is generous, . noble, brave, and, in a word, 

every way great: It is this interior beauty that en- 
hances the value of the ſoul, as much as exterior 
beauty adorns the body, but with this difference, 
that the one really deſerves more true praiſe than 
We generally beſtow falſe upon the other. 


Taz greatneſs of ſoul, which i is, as I fay, the 
eſſential beauty of the immortal part of us, is to 
be met with in very few perſons. It ſuppoſes a 
nobleneſs and elevation utterly unknown to the ge- 
nerality of men. Courage i is not altogether incon- 
ſiſtent with a meanneſs of ſoul; paſſion may ſup- 
ply that upon occaſion. But as to a true greatneſs 
of ſoul, they, that are deſtitute of it, can never be 
ſupplied with it by any means in the world; for 
they have not ſo much as the idea of it. Auguſtus 
gave a fine inſtance of the greatneſs of his ſoul, 
hen he oyerlooked the bitter reproaches of an 
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inconſtant, fickle people: his, glory was more diſ- 
tinguiſhed by deſpiſing, than the Roman liberty 
was by making thoſe reproaches. 


GenexrosITY is inſeparable from a greatneſs 
of ſoul; it does not confine itſelf to a benevolence 
and liberality to friends; it carries its benevolence 
even to enemies, and takes a pleaſure in doing 
them offices of kindneſs” and munificence. It is 
true, indeed, this is a maxim founded upon chri- 


ſtianity; ; and T maintain farther, that chriſtianity 


is the true foundation of that unlimited greatneſs 
of mind which extends itſelf univerſally. to all things 
and to all perſons- This virtue never ſhines with 
ſo conſpicuous a luſtre, as when it meets with fa 
vourable opportunities of taking revenge. It is ſo 
far from avoiding thoſe opportunities through fear 
of being provoked, that it views and conſiders them 


thoroughly; and converts the tempting eaſy ven- 


geance into an aſtoniſhing inſtance of generoſity. 


Ir was by this means Lewis XII. king of France, 
gained an immortal glory and reputation: For the 


French, (ſuch, I mean, as are of great birth, and 


prime merit) have always given eminent proofs of 
their nobleneſs and greatneſs of ſoul. Some pet- 


fons having affronted Lewis, when he was bur 


duke of Orleans, dreaded his reſentment and their 
own diſgrace, Whenever he ſhould come to the 
C 3 throne. 
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throne. But this magnanimous, noble-ſpirited 
prince ſoon baniſhed their fears, by theſe memo- 
rable words, which will undoubtedly be repeated 
and admired by all poſterity : The King of France 
does not revenge affronts put upon the Duke of 
Orleans. Ordinary, vulgar ſouls, can ſcarce give 
credit to ſuch an heroic behaviour, nei:her can 
they comprehend it ; for, according to their way 
of thinking, a man ſhou!d not omit the pleaſure of 
taking vengeance, when he had met with fo juſt a 
provocation. But ſhall we not be aſhamed to ſay 
it aſter an ancient, eminent poet ? Even the brute 
antmals are often more generous than we; they 
| ſhew, upon fome occaſions, a ſort of humanity, 
where man ſnews nothing but brutality ; and if 
they degenerate ſometimes in this particular, is it 
not becaute they are corrupted by the examples 
of men? "Theſe expreſſions of MartiaPs are ſome- 
what bold and ſevere ; but the ſubſtance and mo- 


ral ſenſe of them is but too true, to our ſhame and 
confuſion. 


FARTHER, a greatneſs of ſoul is not only not 


contrary to good policy, but it moreover makes 
reaſons of ſtate, which ſeem of themſelves hard 


and diſtaſteful, appear inoffenſive and agreeable. 
Don Jobn, the ſecond king of Arragon, is an emi- 
nent example of this truth. As ſoon as he had re- 
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duced Catalonia, fo fraitful a field of laurels to 


that hero, inſtead of the moſt violent indignation 


and reſentment, he gave an unheard-of inſtance of 
clemency and generoſity, Having conquered a 
people juſtly obnoxious to his fury,” he was not 
ſatisfied till he had conquered himſelf. This Don 
John entered Barcelona, not as an elated conque- 
ror, whoſe fierce aſpect ſtrikes the vanquiſhed 
with terror ; but as the father of the country, as 
the lawful monarch, and the beſt of princes, 
whom the people meet with joyful acclamations 
at his return from victory over a foreign enemy. 
This was a new way of making a triumphant en- 
try into a city, whoſe obſtinate reſiſtance had coſt 
ſo much ſweat and blood. A new method this, 
of taking vengeance. 


Bur a greatneſs of ſoul cannot otherwiſe reap 
any ſatisfaction from the conqueſts ſhe gains over 
the moſt dangerous of her rivals, which is envy. 
It is true ſhe does not ſlight or deſpiſe ſuch tri- 
umphs ; yet ſhe does not pride herſelf, or glory in 
them. If her merit at any time procures her deference 
and reſpect, whilſt contempt is the portion of her 
competitors, ſhe is not capable of glorying and tri- 
umphing in ſuch a pre eminence, being an enemy 
to all oſtentation. She abhors, above all things, 
that haughty, ſupercilious air, that people general- 

C 4 ly 
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ly aſſume on ſuch advantageous occaſions. Som- 
times the recedes from her juſt pretenſions, and 
even abates of what ſhe might ſtrictly challenge 
as her due; but, in effect, ſhe loſes nothing by ſo 
doing: that, which ſhe thus yields and gives up 
without intereſt and as ſo much pure loſs, is gene- 
rally repaid her with uſury. This virtue has yet 
another excellence in it, it is capable of turning a 
natural imperfection to a man's advantage, and even 
a diſgrace of fortune too, provided it be none of 
thoſe infamous ſtains, which neither art nor in- 
duſtry can wipe off. This is a glorious ſituation 
indeed, to be able to adorn one's ſelf even with 
misfortunes and infirmities. In ſhort, when a man 
can bravely and frankly prevent the company upon 
either of theſe articles, he ſtops the mouths of his 
adverſaries, and ſhelters himſelf from their re- 
proaches. Nor has this ſort of confeſſion any thing 
in it that is mean or ſneaking ; it proceeds from a 
noble, ingenuous ſincerity, which gains the eſteem 
of all civilized people: for as the.praiſe, which 
we beſtow upon ourſelves, really vilifies and leſſens 
us; ſo likewiſe the blame, which we frankly take 
to ourſelves, turns to our honour and advantage. 


BeSIDES, a greatneſs of ſoul is a kind of ar- 
mour to à man, It ſerves him as a ſhield againſt in- 
juries, affronts, and railleries, and againſt ſome 
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truths too, which might otherwiſe be turned to 
his reproach. Thus he triumphs over theſe little 
incidents in human life, by making them a genteel 
diverſion; by one obliging word to the offending 
party; by a politeneſs, which turns the blow upon 
the aggreſſor; by an air of courteſy, that ftrikes 
him ſilent without ſpeaking to him; by a certain 
ſweetneſs of countenance, that confounds him 
without retorting upon him, or ſaying any thing to 
ſhock him. For ſuch engaging ways as theſe are 
the conſtant, inſeparable attendants of a great ſoul. 
They ennoble and dignify our actions, by ſhewing 
the generous principle from whence they. flow. 


Even a ſovereign himſelf, arrayed with theſe 
external beauties of a great ſoul, need not be afraid 
to come down, as it were, from the throne, and 
put himſelf upon a levef with his people. He need 
not ſcruple to diveſt himſelf of the feſerves and 
airs of majeſty, to appear in the plain. #mple qua- 
lity of a man; for in truth he-is more noble and 
honourable, conſidered as man, than as a monarch. 
He may therefore without danger ſtoop to the be- 
haviour of a private perſon, and ſeem to forget his 
ſovereignty : for his actions alone, though com- 
mon and indifferent, yet, being always noble and 
graceful, will ſufficiently remind others that he 4s 


their king, and, moreover, that he deſerves to be 


C 5: to, 
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ſo, if he were not. It is true, indeed, there are 
bounds to be kept in this particular; he muſt not 
ſtoop ſo low, as really to undervalue and debaſe 
himſelf, But we have no occaſion to inſiſt much 
upon this point, for the height of their ſituation, 
and the ſuperiority of their rank will, of them- 
ſelves, ſufficiently inſtruct them in that article. 
We have much more reaſon to fear their being too 
haughty, than too popular. 


AFTER all, we are not to imagine that a great- 
neſs of ſoul is entirely exempt from the conflict of 
all vices. No, but it conquers and ſubdues them 
by modeſty and humility, and ſubſtitutes virtues 
in their ſtead, which it hides and conceals from 
the world as much as poſſible. The vice which, 
of all others, is the moſt odious to it, and over 
which it triumphs more openly, and with a ſort of 
pride, is baſeneſs, meanneſs of all kinds, jealouſy, 
treacherys revenge, envy, littleneſs of mind and 
heart; all theſe are ſo directly contrary to the na- 
ture of a great ſoul, that it cannot poſſibly diſſem- 
ble its extreme abhorrence of them: inſomuch, 
that were it never obligeg to declare itſelf in this 
reſpect, yet its very conduct and behaviour, the 
faithful interpreters of the heart, would always at- 
teſt its noble and generous fentiments, 


THESY 
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Turxs k are certainly the things in which true 
heroiſm conſiſts: no perſon can be truly a great 
man, without a greatneſs of ſoul; and with that 
any one is a great man, let him be in what ſtation 
ſoever he will. 


NeveRTHELESS, in my opinion, this excel- 
lence does not ſhine out in its utmoſt perfection, 
but in perſons of noble extraction or diſtinguiſhed 
characters. Every body, I know, is not of this 
ſentiment ;. but it they would thoroughly examine 
the nature, extent, and exerciſe of this virtue, 
probably they would come over to this opinion. 
But be that as it will, if a diſtinction of rank and 
quality, and a pre-eminence of character and dig- 
nity, do not give any new degrees of perfection to 
it, they do at leaſt adorn it with an additional 
grace and beauty. 
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WAT KN OWIEDCE IS PROPER FOR a QuN- 
TLEMAN IN THE COMMERCE. * 
OF THE WokLD. 


OM perſons are remarkable for a certain 
kf. agreeable knowledge, a. kind of genteel and 


uleful learning, which makes them acceptable and 


carefled wherever they go. This knowledge is 
ot a nature different from all other; it is not to be 
ucquired from books, nor is it to be learnt in the 
moſt eminent and flouriſhing univerſities. From 
what fountain then does it ſpring? From a good 
, taft2, and found judgment. 


SOME men, we find, have a particular talent 
at making a right eſtimation of things, and at ga- 
thering up every thing that is amuſing or inſtruc- 
tive: they are perfectly. well {killed in the buſineſs 


of the times, and know to a tittle all ſuch ſubjects, 
as people are moſt affected with in the commerce 
of life. Theſe are the oracles of ſociety, and 


maſters in the art of pleaſing: Tis of theſe gen- 


temen we muſt learn to form ourſelyes for that 


particular knowledge, which renders a man an 
agreeable companion; for that knowledge is com- 
municated from one to another by the means of 
con- 
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converſation; it becomes by degrees a fort of tra- 
dition of amuſing and profitable things; theſe ate 


handed down and tranſmitted to others, who be- 


come depoſitaries of them fucceſſively: Thoſe 
again contribute to improve the ſtock, which they 
derived from other peoples labours, and fo be- 
come in their turns models and patterns of a good. 
taſte, and a tive diſcerning faculty, upon which 
this knowledge we ale ſpeaking of, entirely de- 
pends. 


IxDpEED every age conſtantly affords perſons 
of a proper ſtamp and character to perpetuate this 
knowledge: our own- may boaſt of as conſidera- 
ble a number as any of the precedent ages of our 
anceſtors. They, in my opinion, have no other 
advantage over us, but that they were before us, 
and are now no more. The preſence of perſons 
is generally a diminution of their value; and were 
a man a prodigy of virtue, wit, learning or abilt- 
ties, he would yet ſtand in need of another age, 
or another country, to obtain that ſhare of eſteem 
which was due to his merit and qualifications. 
Praiſe is meaſured by the diſtance of time and 
place; *tis a kind of forced homage, which the 
world with-holds and keeps back as much as poſ- 
ſible, and chuſe to pay rather at a diſtance, than 
near at hand. Whereas blame on the contrary is 
a fort of tax, which envy and prejudice impoſe, 
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by way of advance upon the merit of their coun- 
try- men and contemporaries. 


Bur to return ſrom our digreſſion. The prin- 
Cipal object of this agreeable and uſeſul knowledge 
is the theatre of the buſy world, the ſtate of fo- 
reign courts, the different ſcenes of fortune, the 
cuſtoms and manners of different nations, their 
preſent intereſts and ſprings of action, the moſt re- 


” markable tranſactions of princes and great men, 


and the ſeveral events of their politicks ; the cauſes, 
effects and wonders of nature; the injuſtice, ca- 
price, and unexpected turns of fortune. In the 
next place we are to collect and extract what is 
moſt beautiful in the works of literature, what is 


moſt touching and affecting in news, moſt refined 


in eloquent diſcourſes, moſt poignant in books of 
criticiſm, moſt inſtructive in hiſtory, the reaſons 
why ſuch and ſuch enterprizes have ſucceeded or 
miſcarried, the noiſy preparations of war, and the 


conſiderable engagements at land or fea: objects 


that keep the univeric MP ſuſpenſe between hope 


and fear! Ample ſubjeQs of renown, ſometimes 


deceiving, and ſometimes deceived ! 


BESIDES theſe things a man ſhould make a col- 
lection of abridgments, of tragical cataſtrophes, and 


diverting ſtories; of wiſe men's aphoriſms, happy 


extemporaty ſayings, choice jeſts, epigrammatick 
points, 
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points, ſhaip repartees, and all ſuch witty turns 
and conceits as are conſiſtent with virtue. This is 
a ſort of neceſſary proviſion to qualify us for a- 
greeable and polite converſation. Some part of 
this may be gathered from antient authors, but the 
preater part from the modern. All the fine ſay- 

ing, pithy maxims, dry jokes, and comic 1 
that are modern and of freſh date, are moſt grate- 
ful to our taſte, and tickling to our imaginations; 
for the natural beauty and agreeableneſs of the 
things themſelves is ſtill raiſed and heightened by 


the additional grace and charm of novelty. Ob- 


ſolete and antiquated phraſes, facts heard a thou- 
ſand times over, jeſts worn thread-bare by uſe and 
repetition, are good for nothing but to fill up old 
worm-eaten collections, the proper taſk of little 
grammarians and pedants. 


Bur another thing, which ſtill more diſtin- 
guiſhes a gentleman, is, a perfect knowledge of 
the great men's characters, who are the principal 
actors upon the ſtage of the world. He knows 
what parts they act, and how. they acquit them- 
ſelves of them ; for what reaſons, and upon what 
accounts they are hiſſed or applauded. He knows 
all the famous men of every nation and kingdom, 
all ſuch as are eminent and illuſtrious for their 


birth, rank, learning, abilities, merit, and above all 
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for their virtues. Theſe laſt are a fort of planes 


to a ſtate, the cauſes of its glory and proſperity; 
All theſe excellent qualities: he weighs in his clear, 
unbiaſted underſtanding, without either extenuat- 
ing or enhancing them; and as to their ill quali- 
ties, his wiſdom and diſcretion keeps him ſilent 
upon that head, unleſs his duty compels him to 


ſpeak. For he examines and penetrates into the 


whims and caprice of one, the weakneſs of ano- 
ther, the vanity of this, the meanneſs of that; 


a word, into the particular defect by which each 
of them is diſtinguiſhed, and which counterpoiſes 
Wich this 


the merit he has in other reſpects. 
knowledge and inſight, built on. a profound judg- 


ment, and a true diſcerning faculty; he reduces to 


the moſt exact point of truth and accuracy a 


thouſand things, nuuiberleſs diſcourſes and facts, 


which the world every day takes pleaſure in plac- 
ing to the account of great men. And if he does 
not ſucceed ſo far as to undeceive others upon theſe 
topicks, he at leaſt enjoys the ſecret ſatis faction of 


being out-of the number of thoſe that are blinded | 


and impoſed upon. 


Nav, this talent for ſoctety and converſation is 


ſometimes more ſerviceable than all the liberal arts 
and ſciences together. Not that this excludes 
other ſciences, be they ever ſo ferious; on the 
contrary; it ought to conſider them as its chief and 
ſureſt 
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preferable to more profound learning. And I add, 


many fine, beautiful expreſſions, would never have 
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ſureſt ſupport: ſo that it is not in compariſon of ex- 
cellence, but uſefulneſs only, that this is ſometimes 


that being the genuine fruit and effect of a good 

taſte, it is (if I may be allowed to call it fo) the 

grace and ornament of the ſublimeſt knowledge: 

for it is that alone which can place the other in a 

proper light, and make it conſpicuous in conver- 

ſation. It is, in my judgment, on many occaſions 
more commendable to be capable of writing a let- 

ter well, or of applying one word or ſentence ap- 

poſitely, than to have heaped up in one head all 
the learning of the Bar! olas, and the Baldas. 


Ir is therefore an ineſtimable happineſs to us; - 
that every age has produced able geniuſes in this 
art of obſerving and pointing out to us, whatever 
may contribute to embelliſh this learning ſo proper 
for a gentleman in the converſe of the world. How 


reached us, but for theſe faithful echos, that havs 
ſucceſſively repeated them from- one to another, 
till ſome pen at laſt has made them immortal? 
How many excellent pieces of ſecret hiſtory of 
Alexanders, C ſars, and Alphonſos, of Arragon; 
how many wiſe axioms, fine ſtrokes, and delicate 
touches of wit, would have eſcaped our hiſtory 


and poetry, had it not been for theſe living I'bra« 
ries, 
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Ties, from whom contemporary authors have col- 
lected them for the pleaſure and improvement of 
poſterity? Invaluable treaſures, which we have 
inherited from one age to another, as our grand- 


children will inherit them from ſuch, as the pre- 
ſent age ſhall add to the number! Treaſures, ſo 


much the more worthy of our reſearches, as they 


are the true riches of the mind and underſtanding! - 


Bur the perſons poſſeſſed of this 'ufeful and 


agreeable learning, are not very numerous. It be- 
hoves us to ſeek out for them as Diogenes did for 
a man with a candle in his hand at noon-day. If 
you be ſo happy as to find ſuch a one, take care 
to embrace the opportunity of reaping the valuable 
fruits of his excellent talent. Men with great rea- 


fon run eagerly after ingenious writings, in which 


an exquiſite taſte, and juſt diſcerning, are conſpi- 
cuous; but is there not much greater reaſon to 
ſeek out and ſtudy ſuch men, as are themſelves 
models of both thoſe excellent faculties? We run 
with too much eagerneſs after ſome perſons, when 
we have ſome pitiful advantage, or ſordid intereſt, 
at ſtake; but in the other caſe it is a laudable de- 
ſire, that inſpires us, a deſire to learn of others, and 
to participate with them of ſuch goods as enrich us 
without impoveriſhing them. Let us not be of the 
number of thoſe, who refuſe the opportunities of 


increaſing 


as 
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increaſing their knowledge, rather than another 
perſon ſhould have the reputation of * 
to their improvement. 


Ar r ER all, there are infinite numbers of peo- 
ple that frequently hear and ſee the productions of 
the fineſt wits, and moſt polite geniuſes, and yet 
return home as ſtupidand empty as they came out. 
For indeed where there is an abſolute barrenneſs, 
and want of ſoil, neither art nor induſtry can com- 
penſate the defect. But as the ingenious bee diſ- 
cerns and culls the flowers that are moſt proper 
for the extraction and compoſition of her honey; 
ſo the man of fine taſte picks out the choice ſto- 
ries, and the curious ſtrokes of wit, which the maſ- 
ters in the art pertinently ſcatter and interſperſe in 
converſation. "Theſe he imitates, and lays d&wn 
as his models to copy after, that by time and ap- 
plication he may attain to the ſame excellence. 
But ſuch obſervations cannot be made by a perſon 


: that has no taſte; it is ſo much neCtar and ambro- 
ha loſt upon him; he is made only for groſs 


meats, and coarſe entertainment. What ſtrange 
diſpoſitions and tempers are theſe for the conver- 
fation of life, always ſhut up in a narrow circle of 
the moſt frivolous and trivial things ? 


Bur there is another ſpecies of men altogether 
as contemptible as theſe, a fort of people that 
chuſe 
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chuſe and affect a ſtate of ignorance. They ac: 
quit themſelves of nothing but their animal func- 
tions; have no underſtanding, unleſs of the meats 
and diſhes that are to make up an entertainment; 
no taſte, but for luſcious morſels and various li- 
quors; no converſation, unleſs it be upon ragoos, 
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in which they are exactly ſkilled, and know all 
their ſeveral names and ingredients. Of what uſe 
are intellectual faculties to ſuch creatures as theſe? 
Their reaſon ſleeps, their imagination is lethargick, 
their judgment without exerciſe; and their memo- 
Ty empty: they differ from the very'dregs of the 
people, that are ſo abject and deſpicable in their 
eyes, in nothing but ſenſual objects, in luxury and 
gluttony. This 1s ſo far from living like men of 
cCondition and quality; that it is not living like ra- 
tional creatures. Among the people of rank, one 
half of their time is taken up with converſation 
and company; how ſhameſul is it then to let all 
that be ſpent without honour or improvement !- 
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CHAP. VL 


Be NOT UNEQUAL, A SATIRE. 


1 T is no apology for faults and deſeQs, that 


they belong to a great man; they are not the 
leſs faults upon that account; but, on the con- 
trary, the more obyious and notorious. Is not a 
ſtain upon a brocade, or rich ſatin, more viſible 
and remarkable, than upon a coarſe ordinary ſtuff? 
Now of all the imperfections of great men, one of 
the moſt common and obſervable, is a fickleneſs 
of mind, or a ſpirit of inequality. They are much 
more ſubject to this failing, than the common peo- 
ple are; for beſides its being natutal to them, 
they take a pleaſure in the affectation of it; and 
yet when they are. poſſeſſed of this humour, what 
is the conſequence of it? Why, their behaviour 
runs in a conſtant. viciſſitude of good and evil, love 
and hate, favour and ill-will, and ſuch like eternal 
contradiQtions and inconſiſtencies, 


Tur novices at a court, when they ſee this 
ſtrange, motley temper, are apt to fancy them- 
ſelves inevitably ruined, every. moment; but the 
old, ſtaunch courtier, is not at all ſurprized or 
zarmed at it. The way of a court is a mere 

trade, 
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trade, which has its maſters and apprentices: to 
theſe it is a taſk and difficulty; to thoſe it 1s only 
an amuſement and diverſion : the former find mat- 
ter of conſolation in that which diſheartens and 
confounds the latter ; they know by long experi- 
ence that the ſame inconſtancy, which is the cauſe 
of their ill uſage to-day, may ſerve to make them 
careſſed to-morrow. Thus are they accuſtomed 
to extract a remedy out of the very cauſe and ori- 
gin of their diſeaſe. But after all, how wiſe and 
happy is that man, who can look upon the rocks 
and quick-ſands of a tempeſtuous court with a 
ſerene eye, can calmly and prudently fathom its 
depths and dangers, who neither hopes nor fears 
. too much, who relies upon nothing, and is there- 
fore never ſurprized nor diſappointed ! 


In ſhort, a prince of an unequal mind is direct- 
ed by no rules, but only by chance, caprice, hu- 
mour, and whim is neither determined by reaſon, 
merit, nor underſtanding. In the morning he fays 
yes, in the evening ud; he changes in an hour's 
time from white to black, to favour or to mortify 
you, without being led by any reaſonable motive 
to one fide or other. But what is the reaſon that 
great men are generally more fantaſtical, and con- 
ſequently more unequal, than people of lower 
rank? It is becauſe the great men, being more 
at 
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: to at eaſe in thcir fortunes, and for that reaſon more 
only free from fears, are more at leifure to grow whims 
mat- ſical, and to make their fancy their law. Beſides, 
and in the opinion of ſome great people (though it is a 
peri- very chimerical opinion, God knows) to ſay one 
cauſe while, I will have it fo, and another while, I will 
them not, is a means to let us ſee they are both their 
omed own maſters and ours. Thus, in truth, is wiſ- 
J ori- dom generally more remote from an exalted, than 
e and from an inferior ſtation. But, in any condition 
rocks whatſoever, the wiſe man is always equal: if the 
vith a circumſtances of affairs require any alteration to 
m its be made in his conduct, he makes it; but this is 
r fears not being unequal ; this, properly ſpeaking, is not 
there- changing; it is only conforming to right reaſon, 
which obliges him to ſubmit to times and occaſi- 
| ons: it"is wiſdom, becauſe it is neceſſity; and it 
direct- is equality of mind, becauſe it is wiſdom. 
e, bu- ö 3 
* | Great perſons are not only ſubject to inequa- 
ve" feet ities, with regard to the perſons they have to do 
* wich, but even with reſpect to virtue too; to the 
nay end, I ſuppoſe, that in all things they may breathe 
out nothing but deſpotick power, and abſolute in- 
n dependence. Demetrius puſhed theſe variations 
on that ; ! : | 
and inconſtancies very far; nor did he want cen- 
To lors to pay him off with bitter and fatirical reflexi- 
. Ty ons. Demetrius was every day unlike himſelf: 
* Peace and war formed him into two fuch different 
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men, that there was not the leaſt mark of reſem- 
blance left in his whole conduct. In time of peace, 
he was a medley of all vices; and in time of war 
a compoſition of all virtues. When he was at 
war with the enemies of the ſtate, he was at peace 
with virtue; and when he was at, peace with the 
enemies, he was at war with virtue. What ſtrange 
revolutions are made in the heart of man, through 
idleneſs, or employment! But there never was 
ſuch another inſtance of inequality in the world, 
as Nero. Nero, that monſter in all kinds of vices, 
was ſtill more ſo in this reſpect, that whilſt he 
was maſter of the world, he was a ſlave to himſelf, 


Some. people are born vicious, and grow. more 
and more ſo, for want of a firmneſs and reſolution 
of mind to undergo the conflicts that are neceſſary 
in order to gain a conqueſt and maſtery over them- 
ſelves. Others attain to a happy perfection by 
the dint of ſtruggling with themſelves, and ſub- 
duing their inclinations, fo as to acquire a kind of 
new nature. If our inequality and changing pro- 
ceeded in this. manner from bad to good, and from 
good to perfect, it would then be worthy of our 
Praiſe and eſteem: but it generally draws the o- 
ther way, from bad to worſe, and from worſe to 
worſt of all. Vice is always obvious to us, and 
confronts us, but we have only a fide-glance, as it 
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-were at virtue: the one obtrudes itſelf upon us, the 


other ſeems to ſhun and avoid us; the one courts 


us under the appearance of pleaſure, and the ocher 
hides itſelf from us under the appearance of pain. 


Bor is inequality then in reality ſo great a fault? 
Does not the whole univerſe turn upon changes 
and viciſſitudes? Why ſhould not man then, who 
is an epitome of that, imitate it in this reſpect? 
The ſame climate repreſents to our view high 
mountains and deep vallies; ſymbols of the heights 
and depths of an unequal mind. And yet it is this 
mixture and variety, which make the richneſs ant 
beauty of the climate. Is there any thing in the 
world more unequal and variable than time? One 
while it is crowned and adorned with a beautiful 
variety of gay, ſmiling flowers, another while nak- 
ed and deformed with griſly froſts. In one word, 
a perpetual change and viciſſitude reign through- 
out all nature, and from thence reſults the moſt 
excellent harmony. Would not man, in like man- 
ner, be more perfect, were he continually varying 
and changing; were he as much a Proteus in 


mind and reality, as that in the fable was in pic- 
ture and figure? 


No ; the mind of man ought not to change its 
lituation, as the world does its face: The perfec- 


D tion 
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tion of the one differs in this reſpe& from the per- 
lection of the other. This univerſe is a ſort of 
general theatre, where all imaginable changes and 
varieties ought to be repreſented ; but man is as 
one perſon or actor upon the ſtage, whoſe charac- 
1er ought to be but one, conſiſtent and uniform, 
2lways.like itſelf, unleſs when he directly changes 
his part to act in another or ſuperior character. 
Any other change is againſt reaſon, and at leaſt a 
Ievity, which the world will always account a fault. 


Trz xt 's yet another ſpecies of men ſounequal 
and unlike themſelves in their very judgments, ei- 
ther upon matter of buſineſs, or points of learning, 
that they ſeem to take pleafure in belying their 
own merit and reputation. Sometimes they ſhall 
reaſon and diſcourſe ſo judiciouſly, that it would 
charm. you to hear them; at other times there's 
not the leaſt grain or ſhadow of ſenſe in all their 
arguments ; you would pity their weakneſs and 
folly. And yet theſe are none of- your vulgar 
-fickle people, that happen, to be ſometimes right, 
- and ſometimes wrong, in every thing they do. 
"Thoſe Pm now blaming, are your volatile, mer- 
cutial, weak men, whoſe judgments are biaſs'd by 
. paſſion or prejudice, and who being governed by 
one or other of theſe, count 'that deteſtable to 


day, which they reckon'd admirable yeſterday. 
The 
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The converſation of ſuch men is not much court- 
ed, whatever ſervice they may be capable of do- 


ing; becauſe, forſooth, their parts are good, a 
man mult never know how to keep in with them, 


nor upon what footing he ſtands in their favour. 


Are they. prepoſſeſſed, or are they not? None but 
themſelves can tell; let us wait till we know how 
it is with them in that particular. 


=” * 


CHAP. VI. 


THE MAN or ALL Houss: or, One TRAT 


IS FIT FOR EVERY THING. 


The Author's Letter to his Friend Laſtanoſa. 


DAR LasTanoOsa, 


W E ought neither to be always laughing, like 


Democritus, nor always weeping, like 
Heraclitus, Where the wiſe Man in Holy Writ 
diſcourſes of time, he marks out to us the different 
uſes and employments for it. That there is a time 
for labour, and a time for reſt, a time for one's 
ſelf, and a time for others; in the ſame manner 
every thing ought to have its proper place, not only 
for the fake of preſerving an order and regularity 
in our conduct, but for the better enlarging and 

D 2 improving 
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improving our capacities. Whoever has gained 
this point, thus to diſtribute and diſpoſe of all the 
hours of his life, is qualified to ꝓleaſe all taſtes, and 
to be the darling of mankind. Man is originally 
a kind of little ſketch of the-whole creation ; he 
thou'd therefore make it his aim, and endeavour to 
become an epitome, as it were, of the whole civil 
and moral ſyſtem. For my part, L cannot eſteem 
that a happy genius, which is confined and ſhut 
up in one thing, thought were-the moſt excellent 
and ſublime of all the ſciences. What would it 
be then, if that ſingle object of its knowledge were 
but common and indifferent? And yet this is the 
caſe with moſt men of buſineſs and employment 
in the world. The ſoldier taiks of nothing but 
campaigns ; the merchant of nothing but traffic; 
the banker of the price of money, and the courſe 
of exchange; and the lawyer of his cauſes and 
Proſecutions ; they have no underſtanding. in any 
thing elſe. Such diſcourſe as this, always upon 
one note, is mortifying to the laſt degree: it makes 
a man ſtop his ears, or, if he keeps them open, it 
is only to mimick and counterfeit ſuch gentlemen, 
and to render them the more ridiculous. The hap- 
pineſs of human life conſiſts in a diverſity of cit- 
cumſtances, i in the ſame manner as harmony con- 
ſiſts i in a variety of ſounds, 
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Howrve a, there is a ſort of people that a 
man is willing to be acquainted with, though the y 
are not capable of entertaining him upon two di. 
ferent ſubjects. But then he viſits them no farther 
than he has occaſion for their infor mation, and 
upon that account he muſt be content to endure 
the oſtentatious diſplay of their ſingle ſcience. 
There is another ſpecies that a man would be glad 
to avoid, becauſe their knowledge is frivolous and 
trifling ; ; and when once they are got upon the to- 
pic of their inſipid niceties, their filly infignificant 
ſtories, their affected witticiſms; which they have 
had by heart for many years, they run on with an 
everlaſting impertinence. This is their ſtrong- 
hold; hither they fly, right or wrong, and there | 
they will dwell for hours together ; nor is it poſ- 
ſible to draw them out of this intrenchment : meer 
H ſiphus's of converſation, which they perpetually 
keep rolling the ſame way. Every ſenſible man 
dreads theſe babblers of reiterated trifles, that, like 
paraſites, run on in a conſtant circle of infipid re- 
peti ions. To be obliged to undergo theſe inſup- 
portable converſations often, would be puiting hu- 
man patience to too ſevere a trial; a man would 
rather chuſe to ſeclude himſelf for ever in the ſoli- 
tary retirement of his own cloſet. The company 
of tome certain male-contents too, that are always 
exclaiming againſt the injuſtice that is done them, 
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is, in my opinion, no leſs inſupportable. In ſhort, 


for my part, I would give the world to be delivered 
from any man whatſoever, that has but one thing 


in his head and underſtanding. 


Bur, dear Laſtanoſa, a man makes himſelf 
amends. for this tireſome ſcraping upon one ftring, 
by the converſe of ſuch agreeable friends as are 
capable of touching every note; friends that can 
adapt themſelves to every thing, to the ſeveral dif- 
tinctions of perſons, the diverſity of occurrences 
and incidents, and the variety of topics for conver- 
ſation. One ſingle friend of this ſtamp is better 
than a thouſand others; a man cannot ſet too great 
a value upon ſuch a treaſure, when once he has 
been fo happy as to find it. Such a friend is born. 
with a greatneſs of mind, with an extenſive capa- 
city, an exquiſite taſte, and univerſal genius. Hi: 
good nature ſuits itſelf to the reach of every body 
he converſes with, and he is always willing to con- 
form to it. His good ſenſe makes him equally ca- 
pable of carrying on a grave or a pleaſant diſcourſe; 
and he is always diſpoſed to continue: either, as long 
as the company pleaſes, and no longer. One word 
upon any new ſubject of diſcourſe is a ſufficient in- 
timation to him to drop that in hand, and to enter 
upon the other. Thus is he happily. poſſeſſed of 
all the parts of uſeful and ſocial knowledge, beſide: 
| that 
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that erudition which denominates what we call a 
learned man, in the republic of letters. With theſe 
accompliſhments, one ſingle man becomes ſuitable 


and agreeable to all mankind. 


In antient-times, one fingle food ſent down from 
heaven to our forefathers both ſupported them, 
and at the ſame time gratißed all their different 
taſtes and appetites. This is a kind of picture or 
repreſentation. of thoſe geniuſes that have the art 
of transforming themſelves, as it were, into all cha- 
racters, and of pleaſing all forts of people. Beſides 
a tolerable knowledge in mathematics, philoſophy, 
divinity, hiſtory, medals, and polite learning, they 
are ſkilled too in painting, ſculpture, gardening, 
and architecture. And yet all theſe various ideas, 
ſo foreign and contrary to one another, do not claſh 
or interfere in theſe gentlemen ; as their apprehen- 
ſion and conception of them was at firſt clear and 
diſtinct, ſo they deliver and communicate then 
upon occaſion, with the ſame clearneſs and per- 
ſpicuity. It would be ſtrange if ſuch men as theſe 
thought and lived only for themſelves. But you 
and I are acquainted with ſome of them, who are 
ſo polite and well-bred, as to favour us with a 
part of their time and converſation. 


ALL theſe fine qualifications are not fo much 
the effects of hard labour and ſtudy, as of the 
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uſing and exerciſing the talent that was given them 
for that end. An extenſive talent or genius ought 
not to be confined to one object alone; that would 
be detrimental both to it and to the public. When 
a man has received (as I may ſay) ſuch an unli- 
mited bleſſing from Heaven, it would be an in- 
ſtance of the greateſt ingratitude to ſtint and limit 
the uſe of it. Indeed a narrow, limited genius, 
may dwell upon one thing, and confine its taſte to 
that only; nature has chalked him out but a ſmall 
ſphere, and there let him remain, provided he does 
not torment us with his one topic of learning, to 
which he is attached. But an univerſal genius; 
that has derived improvement from all occaſions 
2nd occurrences, bends and conforms to every 
thing: He varies the notes, and changes the ſub- 
jets of converſation, according as it ſuits with de- 
corum and the pleaſure of his companions. To be 
always in a grave tone, dulls the company; to be 
always jeſting, cloys it; always philoſophiſing, 
ſinells of pedantry ; always criticiſing, is to act the 
ſcholiaſt or commentator. Every ſubject of diſ- 
courſe has its proper and ſuitable time, as every 
ſort of fiuit has its proper and limited ſeaſon. 


No man living obſerves this maxim more nicely 
than a certain great man of this age, whom you 
are not unacquainted with, At the head of an 
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army, he is a complete general ; at court, he 1s 
an accompliſhed courtier ; in council, a judicious 
ſtateſman ; at table, a moſt agreeable companion; 
in his retirement, all the ſciences are objects of his 
application; and in the ſocial part of his life, there 
is nothing out of the ſphere or his knowledge and 
converſation. 


Ir was not thus with another perſon of the 
army of your acquaintance, whom the world right- 
ly judged to be more vain-glorious than brave. 
Once at a court- entertainment, a woman of quality 


offered to lead this gentleman out to dance with 


her; he excuſed himſelf to the lady, by telling 
her, he had never learnt to move his feet to muſic 
and meaſure ; he only. knew how to move. his 
arms to put his country's enemies out of their 
meaſures. If a man be good for nathing but 
fighting, (replied the lady). methin&s, in time of 
peace, it would beſt become him to fit quietly at 
home, in imitation of your ſword there, that 
takes its reſt in the peaceful ſcabbard, The ca- 
velier's apology was thought very unbecoming, 
and only fit for the mouth of an Amadis. 


No dear Laſtanoſa, if a man would be a per- 
ſon of all hours, and appear fit for every thing, 
there is no part but what he ſhould be capable of 

D 5 | acting 
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acting: he muſt be ſometimes grave, and ſome- 


times gay; one while a philoſopher, and another 
while a trifler: A man muſt be all this, I ſay, or 
at leaft appear to be ſo, according to the circum- 
ſtances of time and place. In ſhort, he muſt be 


ſometimes for himſelf, and ſometimes for other 
people. Thus is the time of life to be portioned 


out and divided. The firſt, and moſt eſſential 
part of it, is to be allotted to ourſelves, and the 


remainder is to be dedicated to mankind, for the 


keeping up and maintaining of that fellowſhip and 


ſociety, which the Divine Providence has ap- 
pointed. But though there be a time for all things, 
yet we muſt remember, there is none allowed 
for any thing that is repugnant to honour and 


conſcience. 
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EN 


TRE FINE UNDERSTANDING: 
A Dialogue between Don Andrew and the Author. 


Don ANDREW. 
T is a common faying, that few words are 


ſufſicient to make a thing intelligible to a man 
of ſenſe. 


AUTHOR. 

Anp I fay that few words will ſuſſice to make a 
man of ſenſe be underſtood ; nay, he has ro oc- 
caſion for words at all, to make himſelf intelligible; 
when he pleaſes, he can make his thoughts be le- 
gible in his countenance: ſometimes his very ſilence 
ſpeaks, and is more ſignificant to an underflanding | 
man, than a multitude of words are to a fool. 


Don ANDREW. 
Tnos E truths, which it concerns us moſt eſſen- 
tially to know, are never Covered to. us but by 
halves. . 
AUTHOR. 
TxrvuE ; and yet by that half-diſcovery, a fine 
underſtanding will eaſily apprehend and fathom the 


remainder. 


Don ANDREW, 
IT was indeed ſuch a fine penetrating judgment 
that preſerved our Amphion of Arragon, (the fa- 


mous 
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mou? Antonie Perez) who, being perſecuted by 
tis countrymen, that were ſecretly conſpiring his 
ruin, Wiſely and ſeaſonably withdrew himſelf to 
France, where he was joyſully received, 


AUFROR. 

WHAT a dextrous ability accompanies merit! 
what numberleſs expedients a delicate capacity will 
find out! eſpecially when they both meet in ſo 
eminent a degree, as they did in that admirable 
genius. 


Don ANDREW. 
Ix the age we live in, to ſpeak truth, or to ro- 
mance, is almoſt the ſame thing. 


AUTHOR. 
So that a man dares not be ſincere, leſt he ſhould 
be reckoned a fool: All he can do is, to give a 
dark, remote hint at truth, and that too with much 
art and circumſpection. 

Don ANDREW. 

PEOPLE do practiſe thoſe reſerves and diſtances, 
eſpecially to great men, whom they are forced to 
ſooth with extreme tenderneſs and delicacy for 
their own ſakes. 


AUTHOR. 

AnD yet it is the great mens moſt eſſential in- 
tereſt to be fully and exactiy informed of the truth: 
for upon the knowledge or ignorance of that, their 
ſafety or ruin often depends, 
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Don ANDRE. 

Be that as it will, truth in theſe days is like a 
chriſtian virgin or nun, who, having a ſingular mo- 
deſty, as well as beauty, never appears without 
a veil. 


AUTHOR. 
Ir ſo much the more concerns princes and great 
men, to ſearch out and diſcover truth themſelves, 
fince the world is ſo much afraid to unveil it to 


them. They are generally diſcerning enough to 


find out a ſnare or a plot laid againſt them, and to 
preſerve themſelyes from it. Let them make uſe 
of their diſcerning faculty, to diſcover truth 
through the veil ſhe is covered with; for, in ſhort, 
ſome or other will always give them ſufficient hints. 
and intimations to know it by, if they will be but 
mindful and attentive.. 


Don ANDRE. 

Bur to ſpeak in general, the great men apart, 
ſincerity is become exceeding politic and reſerved: 
every ſtep ſhe takes, ſhe is afraid of tripping upon 
ſome ſtumbling- block or other. H it be a fool ſhe 
has to deal with, her fear either makes her entirely 
hold her tongue, or baſely reſign her cauſe to flattery. 


AUTHOR. 


Arp how does ſhe demean herſelf to a Perſon 
of underſtanding ? 


Don 
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Don ANDRE. 


Evy with him too ſhe cannot uſe too much 


caution and addreſs. 


AUTHOR. 


IT is certain a man of ſenſe, how reaſonable ſo-- 


ever he may be in other reſpects, yet does not like 
that we ſhould openly take upon us to undeceive 


him of an error, or bluntly to convince him of his 


miſtakes. The way is, to point out his error in 
ſuch a delicate manner, that he may perceive it 


without diſpleaſure, and may have room to aſcribe 


the glory ot the diſcovery to himſelf. 
Don ANDREW. 


A conveRsSATION between two ſuch curious, 


underſtanding perſons, muſt needs afford a very di- 


verting entertainment. The one is, to ſpeak but 


half a word, and yet the other is to fathom the 
very bottom of his meaning. How pleaſant it is 
to obſerve, that ſcrupulous reſervedneſs on the one 
ſide, Which ſpeaks but juſt ſo much as will pre- 


ciſely ſerve to make him intelligible to his ſagaci- 
ous companion; and that piercing ſubtlety on the 


other ſide, which penetrates into what the other 
conceals! The one ſlightly glances upon the point 
in queſtion, and the other pierces into it through 
all the clouds that. intercept him, | 


AUTHOR, 
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AU TH 

Ir behoves us to make proper and uſeful reflec- 
tions upon the nature of things that are thus inſi- 
nuated to us. If they be in out favour, inſtead of 
finiſhing our own panegyric upon the ſketch that 
is ſo preſented. to us, we ſhould check and reſtrain 
our too great proneneſs to believe what flatters 
our vanity, If on the other hand, the things 


hinted at be to our diſadvantage, then we ought. 


in ſome meaſure to be credulous, and ready to be- 
lieye them. The ſubtle flatterer himſelf is per- 
ſuaded, that the ſagacious hearer will let his inſi- 
nuation paſs, as if he had not apprehended it: 
Moreover, a compliment has always more in it 
than is ſtrictly true, be it ever ſo briefly couched 
up by the artful author of it. Beſides, it is a weak 
and ridiculous thing for a man to ſeem to under- 
ſtand a piece of flattery, when it 1s ſo finely wiapt : 
ap and. concealed... 


Don ANDREW. 

I a4 not at all of your opinion in regard to 

things ſpoken to our diſadvantage. For at that 

rate your fine. underſtanding may ſometimes in a - 

ſingle word, or even in a geſture, find. a. ſpacious 
proſpett of melancholy conſiderations. 

AUTHOR. 
How melancholy ſoever you may reckon thoſe 


inſtructive refleQions, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that 
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that we make them, And it were happy for us, 
if they were proportionable to the inſtruction 
comprized in one ſingle word, when it is the 
word of a diſcreet and intelligent perſon. A' world 
of matter is comprehended, as it were, in a point, 


becauſe. it is always a very delicate and tickliſh 
affair to remonſtrate with people of ſome certain 


diſpoſitions. 
Don ANDREW. 


MeTHINKS, when people undertake to re- 
prove us with all this refinement and ſubtlety, we- 


ſeldom look upon the things as told us. It is un- 


natural to take pains to believe a thing that diſ- 


pleaſes us; and much more ſo, to make it our bu- 


ſineſs to amplify and expound it in all its ungrate- 


ful meanings. To make us underſtand a thing 


that pleaſes and flatters us, does not require much 


art; one ſingle word will lead us into a fruitful 
field of pleaſing reflections upon ourſelves. But 


to make us apprehend a thing, that muſt humble 
and mortify us, all Demoſthenes's eloquence is in- 


ſufficient. 1 
AUTHOR: 
I carry the matter farther yet, and add, that 
the fine Underſtanding muft ſometimes even di- 


vine people's meaning; for there are ſome perſons 


that have, as it were, a ſeal upon their minds, 
where all their ſentiments: are ſhut up till they 
periſh. 
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Don ANDREW. 

Very well; and what would you have a man 
do in that caſe? Becauſe a ſkilful phyſician can 
tell a ſick man's pulſe by his reſpiration ; muſt 
we be ſo profoundly.metaphyſical too, as to judge 
of people's hearts by the manner of their breathing 


AUTHOR: 

LzT it be done which way it will, theſe Siga- 
lio's are generally ſeen into and diſcovered at laif, 
and the diſcovery is attended with advantageous 
conſequences, 


Don ANDREW. 

Bur it is attended with much greater diflicuſ- 
ties: For it is neceſſary that our ſagacity be at 
leaſt equal to the prodigious caution they make 
uſe of in meaſuring out every word they ſpeak, 
Belides, I rather take theſe myſterious men, whom 
you call Sigalio's, to be ſo many Sphinx's, that 
ſpeak altogether in riddles and ænigma's; and if 


we happen to miſconſtrue their myſterious, ora- 


cular language, ſuch a miſtake may be of very 
bad conſequence. We are not all OEdipus's, 
that we ſhould he able to divine their true mean- 
ing in ſuch a caſe ;: fabulous hiſtory mentions but 
one, and even be could not expound Sphinx's 
Enigma, without aſſiſtance. 


AUTHOR, 
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AUTHOR. 


ArTEex. all, it is not ſo difficult to wandern 
people as you imagine. 


Don ANDRE V. 


ſelves. 
AUTHOR. 


Tux RR is no man living ſo ſimple, but he has 


à certain ſtock of malice in him. 


Don ANDREW. 
An let him be as ſimple and harmleſs. as he 
will in his own behaviour, he will yet be cenſorious 
upon other people's. 


AUTH OR. 
We can diſcern a mote in our neighbour's eye. 


Den ANDREW, © 
Ano yet over-look-a beam in our own. 


AUTHOR. 


HowE VRR, the fift knowledge we ought to 


acquire, is that of ourſelves. 


Don ANDREW. 


Bur if a man does not apply himſelf to it with 


an uninterrupted diligence, he will always be un- 
acquainted with himſelf in ſome reſpect or other, 
That axiom, Knoaw thyſelf, is ſoon ſaid, but not ſo 
ſoon attained to. 


AUTHOR. 
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AUTHOR. 
A PHiLOSOPHER was ranked among the ſeven. 


ſages for pronouncing the words. 


Don ANDREW. 
Bur nobody yet, that I know of, has obtained 
that honous for putting them in practice. How 
many men are extremely knowing in what concerns- 
others, and yet wretchedly ignorant of what con- 
cerns themſelves! They ſhall reaſon upon a thou-- 
ſand things, which they might blameleſly be unac- 
quainted with, and yet never think upon fuch things 
as it moſt highly concerns them to know. Let them . 
learn to forget the one, and to ſtudy the other. 


AUTHOR. | 
Bur is there any thing in the world more blame 
able than idleneſs? 


Yes; the vain curioſity of thoſe perſons I. 
ſpeak of. 
| AUTHOR... 
Aras! how barren are the labours of man- 
kind] what an emptineſs there. is in mortal things 


Don ANDREW. 
Bur let us return from this ſhort digreſſion, if 
it be one, to your fine Underſtanding. He di- 
vides mankind into two ſpecies, or general cha- 
racters; the one conſiſts of them who naturally 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak little, and the other of them who talk a great 
deal: The former ate always referved in their be- 
haviour, and ſparing of their words; and the la- 
ter are always outwardly frank, and profuſe of 
their words, Thoſe are more apt to extenuate 
things, and theſe to aggravate them. Now the 
nicety is, to know how to retrench and lop off all 
the redundant gloſſes of the latter, and to comment 
and paraphraſe upon the former, 
ANNE SOT: | 
Ix was faid by ſome of the antients, that men 
for the moſt part reſemble rivers, of which ſome 
receive what others diſcharge, and the moſt calm 
and ſerene are generally the deepeſt, It is eaſy. to 
apply this metaphor to our preſent purpoſe. 


Don ANDREW, 


- Tazzz are various circumſtances in things, 
that will of neceſſity puzzle and perplex the moſt 
penetrating judgment. For example: whema man 
entertains us with a relation of his own affairs, 
what ſtandard can we poſſibly have to take an ex- 
act meaſure of the truth by? S0 natural is it for 
a perſon intereſted in an affair, either to be biaſſed 
and flattered himſelf, or elſe to endeavour to im- 
poſe upon others. His intefeſt alone makes us 
ſuſpect him, and that ſuſpicion keeps us in a ſtate 
of perplexity and ſuſpenſe, 


AUTHOR; 
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AUTHOR. 


Me xs words too are more or leſs ambiguous 


and myſterious, according to the nature of the 
things they diſcourſe of. 


Den A ND:REW. 

Tn are ſo; and your Fine Underſtanding 
bad need bring all his attention and penetration 
along with him: For many artiſts are miſtaken for 
want of ſeeing the inſide of the cards. 
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1 A 7. 


We OUGHT NOT TO BE ALWAYS IN 4 
MERRY OTRAIN. 


"XL 7 ISE men, methinks, aſcribe too much to 
VV gravity, and our ſuperiors too much affect 
-a ſolemn and venerable accent; the medium be- 
tween both extremes is a becoming chearfulneſs and 
affability. All perſons of good ſenſe commonly 
keep to this medium, neither ſinking into a gloomy 
gtavity, nor riſing into a mercurial levity; the-mid- 
dle way is now and then to be chearful and gay 
to a moderate degree. As to pleaſantry and mirth, 
there is an abſolute neceſſity to ſet them their 
bounds and reſtrictions. I don't know how we 
can define that perſon, who ſets none to them. In 


my 
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my judgment, he that is always upon the merty my 
pin, is not truly and proper man. Vet there are ger 
infinite numbers of this ſtamp, that are perpetu- my 
ally in a high ſtrain of raillery and banter, with- Th 
out change or intermiſſion. Though every extra- ban 
vagance in the world has its party to eſpouſe it, flue 
yet I can't imagine how this came to have fuch a the! 
number of . partizans : For of all the moſt egre- con 
gious follies in life, is there any ſo infipid and ab- ner: 
ſurd, as a perpetual affectation of banter and ri- Wh 
dicule? | inc 
| But 
UnpovusTEDLyY there are proper ſeaſons for a are 
man to be gay, and to divert himſelf with inno- ule 
cent raillery and mirth ; but methinks the major folly 
-part of our time ought to be ſpent in rational and diff 
ſerious employments. In ſhort, pleaſantry and pita 


jeſting being only the ſeaſoning, as it were, of theſ 
converſation, ought to be regulated and proporti- duct 
oned as that is in our ſauces and entertainments: reaſ 
The uſe of it ſhould be moderate, pertinent, agree- 18 ar 
able to good taſte, and ſuitable to the company. both 
For after all, to rally a perſon, is treating him as defi 
our inferior, or at beſt as our equal; tis by no 

means a mark of our reſpeC or eſteem. * 


Axp how mall we be able to know, when upo! 
theſe perpetual jeſters ſpeak ſincerely? That's a mon 
point which we can never be well aſſured of. For wou 
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my part, therefore, I ſhould place this ſpecies of 


gentlemen upon-a level with liars, and ſhould open 
myſelf juſt as much to the one, as to the other. 
The apprehenſion of the one's requiting me with 
banter, and the other with lies, has the ſame in- 
fluence upon me, which is to make me ſuſpect 
them both equally, and never put an unneceſſary 
confidence in either. Theſe profeſſed jeſters ge- 


nerally ſpeak without thought or conſideration, 
which is a great ſign they want underſtanding, 


ſince the one is the certain effect of the other, 
But if they pretend to have underſtanding, they 
are ſo much the more inexcuſable for .not making 
uſe of it by reflecting upon their own extravagant 
folly. I know but one circumſtance wherein t 

differ from the poor wretches in Bethlehem's hoſ- 


.pital ; which is, that thoſe are by choice, what 


theſe are againſt their wills. Levity of mind pro- 
duces in the one the ſame effect, as the loſs of 


reaſon does in the other: The behaviour of thoſe 
is an exact copy of the behaviour of theſe; they 
both live only to divert mankind, the former with 


deſign, and the latter without it. 


We now come to another ſpecies of merry 
gentlemen (if they deſerve that title) who take 
upon them to ſcoff at all mankind. Theſe are 
monſters of ſociety that a man, would ſhun, as he 


would Æſop's beaſt, which uſed to expreſs his 


careſſes 
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careſſes by kicking, and his flattery by biting. Be- 


fore they have heard half of what a man has te 


ſay, they begin to ſneer and commend it with an 
unſufferable air of ſcorn and deriſion: And this 
ſort of behaviour they call diverſion and gaiety. 


But they can't deceive the world in that reſpect, 


for they ſufficiently diſcover and betray themſelves 
by their own deportment. Their contemptuous 
ſilence, ſupercilious aſpect, and inſolent manner of 
ſpeaking, evidently demonſtrate how much they 
are enamoured of themſelves, that they can ſee 
no merit but in their on perſons, and that they are 
ſo ſufficient and infallible in their - own - conceits, 


that they fancy they have a right to pronounce 


deciſively upon all ſubjects beyond contradiction 
or appeal. Unhappy that man, who dares diſguſt 
one of theſe. creatures, by having the aſſurance to 
contradict or thwart his imperious, corroſive hu- 
mour. Immediately his ſpleen riſes, his gall boils 
up, he uſes the bittereſt invectives, and the moſt 
-opprobrious language againſt the offender, who- 
ever he be, tho! it were the civileſt perſon living, 
or one of his beſt and deareſt friends. Theſe are 
your virulent tempers, that are always ready to 
acrifice any thing in the world to a fatyrical re- 
partee, which was looked upon as deteſtable in 
converſation by the Roman orator. 
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Tr is true, indeed, this ſpecies of ſatyriſts does 


acquire a ſort of reputation; but it is ſuch a one 
as makes them hated and avoided for their malig- 
nant humours. Nor is this all; if they do ſome- 


times find an immediate inward ſatisfaction from a 


well-darted repartee, that ill-natured ſatisfaction 


is but of a ſhort continuance, and often attended 


with a long repentance. Whilſt they are in a nu- 


merous company, they may perhaps have the 
laugh on their ſide, moſt people being afraid to 
diſoblige them, and at the ſame time apt enough 
to laugh at their neighbour's coſt. But theſe forc- 
ed and tranſient laughs, often prove to theſe gen- 
tlemen the plentiful Tources of bitter tears, which 
they conceal from the world, and communicate to 
nobody. Yet all theſe ſharp inſtructive leſſons 
do not reform them ; they ſtill retain their violent 
itch to gall and offend, and their averſion to ob- 


lige. Such is the crooked, inflexible turn of their 
natural tempers, 


Ax exceſlive inclination to raillery, whether 
malicious or jocoſe, is commonly a ſign of a ſlight, 


ſuperficial underſtanding. Even an inoffenſive 
pleaſantry, that keeps no bounds, is in perſons of 


rank and condition, more particularly blameable 
than in other people. I am ſenſible it ſometimes - 
makes them popular among the vulgar ſort, who 
look upon this fault as a teſtimony of their con- 


deſcenſion 
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deſcenſion and affability. But yet in ſpight of ab 
their rank and ſuperiority, a too facetious famili- eve 
arity will expoſe them to the hazard of loſing that 


1 reſpect, which they wiſh to preſerve. Their lu- 


dicrous deportment authorjzes the like in others, net 
and gives them a kind of right to repriſals, If ſur 
they will be venting their jeſts at every turn, they rid 
mult expect it will be their own to hear them ſome- per 
times, whether they be pleaſed with them or not. it i 
WEED lau 
. SOME. perſons indeed are: born with. a wonder- is 
1 ful talent at true humour and pleaſantry. If this cal 
[. be chaſtized and reſtrained by diſcretion, i it is then Tb 
ſo far from being a fault, that it is an excellent of 
and valuable endowment. Fine ſtrokes of true thity 
delicate humour become people of any rank or at; 
quality whatſoever ; but to indulge a ludicrous rate 
5 jocoſe vein perpetually, and beyond all bounds, agr 
what is it but acting the part of a buffoon, that is 
i hired to divert company, and to.make them laugh? | 
This is a part that is ſuitable to none but a Para- nul 
fite, who pays for his entertainment with ſuch deſ- fe 
picable coin. It is irregular even in a comedy, bly 
to have a Dawus continually jeſting to be throw- twe 
ing in his facetious ſentences in the midſt of a fa- ſhe 
LY: ther's grave admonition to his ſon. Then what is pea 
"= it for one, that is no Dawvus, to be mingling his of s 
1 unſeaſonable jeſts in a ſerious conyerſation ? It is and 
abſurd, exp 
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t of abſutd, and will always be thought impertinent by 

nili- every man of ſober underſtanding. 

that | 

lu- Tux is another fort of people that will 

ners, needs be witty in ſpight of nature. Theſe are 
{hf ſure of ſucceeding ſo far as to make themſelves 

they ridiculous and contemptible. If a man does hap- 
ome- pen to laugh, when theſe ate pretending to jeit, 
not. it is the fillinefs of the wretches that makes hin! 

| laugh. Affectation is always diſagreeable, but it 

nder- is more particularly ſo in wit and humour, be- 
F this cauſe it is then flat and inſipid to the laſt degree. 
then The unnatural pretender to humour has this piece 
ellent of fortune peculiar to himſelf, that he is ſure o 
true hitting a mark directly oppoſite to what he amis 
ink or at; he purpoſes to make himſelf agreeable at any 
icrous Tate, and he renders himſelf moſt egregioufly diſ- 
ounds, agreeable and ridiculous. 

that 13 | | 

laugh? Bur there is yet another ſpecies of true ge- 
Para- nuine humour; I mean that of your plain unaf- 
ch deſ- feed men, that have a certain ſheer-wit inimita- 
omedy, bly beautiful: For there is a great difference be- 
throw- tween a poliſhed refined humour, and this natural 
of a fa- ſheer-wit, that I am ſpeaking of. The one ap- 
what 13 pears openly for what it is, an intended exerciſe 
ling bis of a witty talent, in order to divert the company, 
12 It is and be diverted. The other comes upon us un- 
abſurd, expectedly, without any apparent deſign or preme- 


E 2 ditation, 
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«litation, and therefore always brings along. with: it 


the pleaſure of a ſurprize. The moſt grave man 


in the world may now and then act this unaffected 
-part, if he has a genius for it, -He-may bring in, 
-as if it were by chance, a few of theſe genuine 
humorous turns, which immediately delight the 
company, without giving the leaſt offence, and 
are more agreeable than the fineſt Athenian wit, 
if they be not rather the quintetfence of it. I his 
natural humour will bring a man off, where the 
moſt refined and ſprightly wit would be at a loſs, 
and will compenſate a thouſand little flips and im- 
proprieties, which the company are willing to 
everlook in his favour. In ſhort, the one ſort un- 
derſtands raillery, and the other does not, as it is 
generally practiſed; as for this unſtudied genuine 
ſheer-Wit, that is ſhot at random, as it were, it 
very rarely offends any body; for a man would 
be aſhamed to take any thing ill, which ſeems ra- 
ther to fall from an undeſigning man, than to be 
ſpoken on purpoſe. 


Bur there are ſome perſons of ſuch a patticular 
caſt, that they hate all kinds of pleaſantneſs and 
humour: grave, compoſed men, always ſerious 
and ſedate, in whom one would think nature had 
forgot to implant the faculty of laughing. Such 
a perpetual ſedateneſs, and unalterable gravity, is 
apt to make us melancholy, Yet I muſt own " 
| | WOT. 
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world is more inclined to reſpect, than to blame 
theſe Cato's, becauſe they are generally perſons of 
ſenſe and diſcretion ; therefore I ſhall make no 
compariſon between their temper, and the other, 
which is diametrically oppoſite to it. Their con- 
ſlant ſeriouſneſs and gravity is infinitely preferable 
to the perpetual fooleries of thoſe, that are always 
in a merry ſtrain ;. the latter, without repeating: 
their other faults; which we have mentioned al- 
ready, are more cloying and tireſome than the 


former. But the principal reaſon why we mono Þ 
abhor all profeſſed jeſters, is, that by accuſtoming 


themſelves to turn every thing into banter, they go 
jeſting and bantering even to their graves. Men 
generally die as they live. Seneca, by affecting 
witty turns all his life-time, could not forbears 
making them, even when he was dying. 


Iv regard to what we call buffoonry, I ſhall 
only ſay, in two words, that no reafonable man 
whatioever will allow himſelf to practiſe it; and 
as to thoſe perſons that approve of it in others, 
either they do not conſider what they do, or they 
deſerve to be referred to the proverb, Every Body. 
loves his own likeneſs. One ſingle inſtance ot 
buffoonry would have been ſufficient to ruin any, 
man's credit with the catholic king Ferdinand. 


E 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


Tre MAN os GO00pD Cnoice, 


OCRATES thought that there was not a 
man living, in his time, who truly underſtood. 
any thing; and if the. preſent age affords any ſuch 
man, it is certa'nly he, who. knows. how to make 
a prudent choice: For, properly ſpeaking, there 
is nothing invented now; for which: reaſon all 
novelties, eſpecially in fundamental and eſſential. 
things, are juſtly ſuſpected. We are, as I may 
day, in. the old age of time: The golden age, 
which 1s paſt fo many centuries ago, was the time 
tor invention; the ſucceeding ages have made ad- 
ditions and improvements, and the preſent is only 
the echo, as it were, whoſe principal buſineſs is 
repetition. The only ſcience for the future is, if 


i may be allowed the expreſſion, the ſcience of 


choice; and yet it is almoſt as rare and uncom- 
mon, as it is requiſite and neceſſary. We ſee men 


enough that have wit, induſtry, capacity, and ex- 


perience, and yet, notwithſtanding all that, are 
conſtantly at a loſs, when they come to fix their 
choice in any matter whatſoe ver. It is their un- 
toward fate, always to hit upon the wrong, to re- 
ſolve upon the bad, and to purſue it, whether in 
point of buſineſs or literature, How ſhould they 

ſucceed? 
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ſucceed? They ſtumble at the very threſhold, they 
ſet out upon a wrong principle; it is to little pur- 
poſe they toil and labour afterwards ; their ſucceſs ' 
will at beſt only reſemble that man's, who takes a 
bad cauſe in hand and loſes it, only for the reputa- 
tion of having made a good defence. 
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Tuis wiſdom in chuſing is an efſential point 
in all the ſeveral ſtations and conditions of human 
life; every one of them requires it, according to 
its rank and degree; upon this depends the pro- 
greſs of our improvement in all affairs, the good. 
the better, the perfect, and the excellent; it is 
this which keeps the right end in view, nnd; by 
uſing proper means, ſecures a happy event. When 
a man is deſtitute of this wiſdom, no pains or in- 
duſtry will ſupply the defect; either he abſolutely 
miſcarries, or at leaſt does not finiſh his courſe 
with honour. By what art is it that ſo many ſo- 
vereigns have governed their reſpective kingdoms” 
with ſucceſs? Only by this art and diſcretion in 
chuſing. They have been tiled heroes, for hav- 
ing made a wiſe choice of great men for the cabi- 
net and the field; for having, out of the various 
opinions of their council, prudently ſelected and 
determined upon that, which was moſt for their 
purpoſe and ad vantage. For one ſingle falſe ftep, 
„to fe- : . | 
in matters of government, draws after it a train of 


ther in 
one the moſt fatal conſequences; as, on the other 


Id the 
TR | E 4 hand, 
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hand, one ſingle deſign, well laid and well conduQ- 
ed, may raiſe a kingdom to an immortal reputa- 
tion. Some princes have been miſtaken in the 
choice of their enterprizes, others in the choice of 
their miniſters ; and theſe miſtakes have made their 
cIowns totter, and ſometimes fall from their heads; 


TUnrxE are ſome certain profeſſions in the 
world, whoſe principal employment conſiſts in a 
perpetual chuſing: Thoſe, particularly, are of this 
kind, whoſe aim is both to delight and inftruQ, 
The orator, therefore, makes choice of a plauſible 
ſubject, preferably to any other; the hiſtorian 
contrives to make pleaſure and profit always in- 
ſeparable ; the philoſopher adorns his ſententious 
maxims with beautiful language And every one 
of them, if he will make a certain choice, muſt 
conſult the general taſte of the age: That univer- 
ſal, prevailing taſte muſt be their ſtandard ; they 
muſt prefer that, not on'y to their own, but to the 
judgments of the moſt able men of their profeſſion: 
For what is any particular opinion, in oppoſition 
to the public vogue? The perſon, who, of all the 
centlemen in Spain, was one of the beſt choice 
and fineſt taſte, uſed to ſay upon this ſubject, that 
when he gave an entertainment, he would conſult 
che taſte and pleaſure of his company, and not his 
own humour, or his clerk of-the-kitchen's. 
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War does it avail to an orator charmed 
with his own harangue, if it does not {uit the taſte 
of his audience, for whom it was prepared ? It 
is eloquence loſt and thrown away. He him- 
ſelf perhaps has been ſecretly delighted with a a 
fine, ſubtle piece of reaſoning, which he had 
worked up with ſome curious turns and elaborate 
expreſſions ; but it happens that his hearers, not 
at all affected with this, beſtow their applauſe 
upon a plain, unſtudied ſimile. : 


Tris talent at chuſing is requiſite even in me- 
chanic arts, as well as in the liberal ſciences. I 
have ſeen two rival artificers ſtriving for the petty 
glory of their trade, with great warmth and en:u- 
lation, One of them worked with the greateſt de- 
licacy imaginable, and let nothing go out of his 
hands, but what was a maſter-piece in its kind; 
and yet ſeldom any of his works pleaſed. The 
other, without attaining to the delicacy and per- 
fection of his rival, was, nevertheleſs, much more 
in vogue, and his pieces, though not fo well finiſu- 
ed, gave more ſatisfaction. Now how came this 
ſecond. to: gain the preference from the firſt? Be- 
cauſe the ſecond excelled in the art of chuſing. 


FarRTHER ; this talent at making a judicious 
choice, neceſſarily ſuppoſes a man to be born with 
a natural fund of good taſte. But how ſhall a man 
kuow/ whether he has this fund in nature, or not ? 


E By 
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By comparing himſelf with ſuch as are generally 
ettcemed to have it. And if upon making that 
comparifon judiciouſly, he finds an exact correſ- 
pondence between his taſte and theirs, then he may 
aſſure himſelf ſucceſs. He is then freed from a 
thouſand arbitrary notions, that perplex a man 
much more than they aſſiſt him; without having 
recourſe to ſuch a variety of opinions, he may. 
reaſonably promiſe himſelf a happy choice ; the 
good taſte of others, which he finds agrees and 
correſponds with his own, is a. ſecurity. for it; the 
ſame thing, which pleaſes his taſte in them, will. 
as certainly pleaſe theirs in him, By. this rule a 
man never fails to make a good choice; and if he 
happens to ſucceed: without it, it is a mere chance, 
which will hardly come to paſs a ſecond time. 


A 84D taſte ſpoils every thing in the world, as 
a bad ſtomach corrupts the worſt victuals. Some 
people's taſte is ſo ſtrangely vicious, that they 
nauſeate every thing that's good, and pick out the 
traſh of all they read or hear, as moſt agreeable 
to their palates. If they meet with any poor rea- 
ſoning, or weak argument upon a ſubject, that 
they will be ſure to remark and treaſure up, that 
they may adopt it for their own upon occaſion, 
If an author of merit lets but one impertinence 
lip from his pen, that is the only thing thefe per- 
ſons will reſtrain. Two living repreſentations of a 
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good and bad tafte, ate the bee and the fly in the 


fame garden; the one ſticking to the odour of the 
flowers, and the other to the dirt and dung. But 
the worſt of all is, when theſe people of bad taſle 
have but little ſenſe too; then their ignorance or 
obſtinacy makes them communicate their diſtem- 
per to other people: They will needs have their 
opinion ſet up as a rule and ſtandard for others to 
judge by ; and ſuch ridiculous admirers are they 
of themſelves (as well as. forry, pitiful. authors) 
that they ſhall even be aſtoniſhed at you, if you 
{cruple to make them your models and patterns. 
There are others that. reſemble theſe in ſome reſ- 
pects only, and have a kind of two-fold mixt 
taſte. In ſome things their taſte is vicious and de- 
praved, and in other things excellently good. But 
commonly when the root is bad, all the fruit that 
proceed from it, has a ſmack of its corruption. 


A jJUD&MENT in chuſing, ſuppoſes likewiſe a 
perfect knowledge of all the circumſtances of an 
affair, which makes it really convenient or incon- 
venient. A man that makes a good choice, con- 
ſiders his object thoroughly, with all its appendant 


circumſtances, and in every point of view: He 


is not ſatisfied with excellence alone, it muſt be 
attended with convenience too. For we find in a 
thouſand inſtances, that the things, which are 
in themſelves the moſt valuable, are often the leaſt 

convenient. 
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e 2nvenient. But when excellence and conveni. 


ence go together, from that concurrence a man 


expects a complete ſucceſs. In order to make a 
true judgment of conveniency, he muſt conſider. 
times, places, and the characters of perſons; and 
if all theſe relative circumſtances ſquare and 
agree with the known goodneſs of the thing, then 
a man is ſurę he makes a good choice. 


Ar rx all, whatever diſpoſitions and qualities 
a man may have towards the making of him an 
able man in this ſcience of choice, yet he will 
never be one effectually, ſo long as he is influ- 
enced by any paſſion, any prejudice of mind, or 
inclination of heart. It is reaſon's office to hold 
the ballance even; and there is nothing in the 
world turns the ſcale ſo much as a prepoſſeſſion of 
any kind whatſoever. A prejudiced judgment 
bas no regard to what is really good in itſelf, or 
what is actually expedient ; it 1s altogether go- 
rerned and determined by the ee of its ha- 
tred or affection. But ſuch a man's paſſion 1s at- 
tended with a ſpeedy puniſhment ; his ſucceſs 1s 
as bad as the meaſures he purſued. 


Le r us proceed to other ſubjeQs of our choice; 
the firſt is that of our vocation or condition of 
life: This is a point we ought to conſider with 


the matureſt deliberation, in order to fix once for 
ever. 
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ever. If we make a right choice in this, we are 
happy for the reſt. of our lives; if we make a. 
wrong one, the. whole period of our days will be 
full of complaints; the miſtake is irreparable; and 
this choice, upon which the happineſs or unhap- 

pineſs of our life depends, 18 made — When? In 
our mature years? No; when we have neither 
judgment nor experience, when we ſcarce know 
the reaſons pro or con, why we take this reſolu- 
tion rather than another. Beſides, in what man- 
ner do we make our choice ? Generally without 
conſulting or hearing ſuch perſons, as might di- 
rect us in ſo nice a point by:their wiſdom and ex- 
perience. Aſter the choice of a man's condition, 
methinks that of his friends is the moſt important. 
We take care how to chuſe our ſervants, though 
they are only for our attendance, an- not for our 
confidence in.the weighty concerns of life. How 
much greater.reaſon have we to be curious in the 
choice of our friends? To them we communicate 
our affairs, and unboſom our. inmoſt ſecrets, and 
are obliged on many occaſions to make uſe of their 
aſſiſtance: What dangers do we run, then, if we 
have linked ourſelves with confidents, without a 
thorough knowledge of them before-hand ? But I. 
ſhall not enlarge upon this ſubje&, which ſo ma- 
ny famous authors have treated of already. 


Bur 
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Bor would it not be a great happineſs, if pa- 
rents could have the chuſing of their children too? 
F am not of that opinion: For the greateſt part 
of fathers are ſo void of reaſon, that they would 
often adopt the moſt unworthy. It is a happi- 
neſs that Providence prevents the choĩce of theſe 
blind creatures, ſince the very children that are 
born good, are ſpoiled by their examples and ne- 
glect. For there are infinite numbers of people 
that abuſe the gifts of nature, as well as the fa- 
vours of fortune. 


LasTLY,; where there is no choice, there can 
be no merit or glory. A choice implies two 
things, the liberty of chuſing, and the art of chu- 
ſing well. To proceed or conduct one's ſelf with- 
out choice, is a ſort of playing at hazard, or 
catching at things in the dark. Whoever then is 
deſtitute: of this ſcience of choice, or ſkill in chu- 
fing, if he would preſerve himſelf from errors and 
miſcarriages, let him ſupply the defect by the 
counſels and examples of other perſons. . 


CHAP, 


AP. 
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Nor ro MAKE ONE'S SELF TOO CHEAP, 


T is the fate of the beſt things to loſe their va- 
lue by. being too frequently uſed. At firſt we 
covet them for their excellence, and reliſh them 
with pleaſure ,. but we repeat our viſits too often; 
our fondneſs is all over, they are.now. become fa» - 
miliar to us, and common. | 


As ſoon as the bloom of rarity is worn off, the 
extraordinary ſinks into a level with the ordinary, 
and at laſt.incurs our indifference or contempt. It 
is an odd fatality this, that the diſeſteem of the 


moſt valuable things ſhould, in a great meaſure, pro- 


ceed from their excellence. For if, in reality, they 
had only been common, we ſtiould not have pur- 
ſued them ſo eagerly, nor cloyed ourſelves with 
them ſo much. Thus it is with merit in any kind 
whatſoever : it wears away and declines, in pro 
portion as it is uſed, without œcο y and ma- 
nagement. The very ſource of its elevation be- 
comes the cauſe of its decay. It is neceſſary it 
ſhould appear, in order to be diſtinguiſhed ; it has 
appeared ſeaſonably, and is diſtinguiſhed : But 
thenceforward it appears too much, it is more 
and more laviſh of itſelf every day; alas! its date 
is expired, it will quickly ceaſe to aſtoniſſi us, and 
be teduced to a common rank. 


THE 
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Tux ſame thing may be ſaid of that intereſt and 


ſway, which proceeds from merit; they decline 
by little and little, and are e e irrecoverab| 

ſpent and Joſt by too much exerciſe, It is, I con- 
teſs, a prodigious fault to be uſeſul no way; but 
it is an undeniable one too, for a man to make 


himſelf too cheap, and to lend himſelf out indif- 


ferently upon all occaſions; . 


THERE are ſome men ſo eminent for their vir- 
tues and abilities, that they gain the confidence of 


a whole city. Every important affair is referred to 


their counſel, and recommended to their intereſt ; 
and the parties promiſe themſelves they will imme- 
diateiy engage in it. Theſe. gentlemen, for their 
own ſakes, never intermeddle in things of their own 
accord, much lets, in affairs which they have not 
been entruſted with; but when another's intereſt 
requires their knowledge, and challenges their aſ- 
ſiſtance, this. is ſuch a call, as, they think, they 
ought not to withſtand. Certaialy the principle 
of ſuch. a conduct as this is fo far from being 
blameable, that it is highly commendable; it is a 
generoſity that cannot be ſufficiently eſteemed. So 
that what they loſe on one ſide, if the ſucceſs does 
not anſwer their expectation, they gain and make 
up on the other. For, in ſhort, we are always 
obliged and indebted to them for. their . 
endeavours; they engaged to lend us their a 


tance, not to allure. us ſucceſs, which 1 not in 


their. 
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their power: yet even this generoſity, conſtantly: 
diſpoſed and ready to do good offices, ought not 
to be ptactiſed without ſome degree of huſbandry 
and management. The very nature of the things 
themſelves, in which we are defired to engage, pre- 
ſcribes us bounds, not to mention many other 
reaſons which occur to us, in proportion as the 
matters are laid open and diſcloſed. It requires 
more difcretion than people imagine, for a man 
not to refuſe his intereſt, and yet to maintain it. 
But let us conſider another character, that widely 
differs from this: there is a ſort of voluntary tax 
or impoſition, which people on certam occaſtons 
lay upon themſelves; I mean, the lending of their 
rich furniture upon all ſpectacles and ſhews, which, 
for want of being duly managed and taken care 
of, are ſpoiled, grow uſeleſs, and loſe their value 
and eſteem. This allegory gives us a true picture 
of thoſe perſons that lend themſelves out to all the 
world, till, in ſhort, their ſervice is deſpiſed. Be- 
inz friends and humble ſervants to all mankind, 
they invite every body to make trial of their zeal, 
and, being enemies to their own quiet and repoſe, 
they would rather go without meat and drink, 
than be out of action and intrigue ; to commit an 
affair into their hands, is making them an agree- 
able preſent; the happieſt day for them, and the- 
moſt unhappy for any body elſe, is that in which 
they have not had one moment to themſelves. 

But, 
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But, as theſe buſy- bodies intermeddle in every 
ching, and take upon them the management of 


our affairs without ceremony, they ſometimes go 
farther into them than we would have them, and, 


being raſh as well as indiſcreet, they plunge them- 
felves into terrible difficulties ; and whether they 


ſtick faſt, or bring themſelves out, they are ſure 
of gaining this point, to have the world talk of 
them and their exploits; that is, in plain Engliſh, 


to be merry at their expence. 


CxRTAIN I v, if we had nothing elſe to endure 
from theſe people, but the vexation of meeting 


them in all companies, that would be fufficient to 


try our patience ; but to hear them always ha- 
ranguing upon their own atchievements is a plague 
that renders them inſupportable. Beſides, they are 
not always ſueceſsful, let their intereſt or abilities 
be ever ſo great: their obtruding themſelves 


upon all companies muſt of neceſſity make them 
be thought traubleſome, and their meddling. in ſo 
many different affairs, muſt needs make- them 


often miſcarry, And what becomes of them then? 


They have pretended to be ſufficient for all things, 


and they are now: counted fit for nothing; they 


have ſet up for pleaſing the taſte of all mank ind, and 


they are no longer capable of pleaſing any body's. 


Bur theſe turns and changes may be traced 
ſometimes to other cauſes, as envy and hatred for 
example, 
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example, which a too public and conſpicuous 
merit can never eſcape. In proportion as we are 
ambitious to raiſe and improve this, thoſe two- 
rivals conſpire to pull it down. All ſuch as are of 
the ſame rank with a perſon of merit, are picqued- 
and offended at the ſeeming inequality, which they 
are brought to by his ambition of diftinQion. He 
appears, to their eyes, like a ſtone in a fine build- 
ing, out of its place; it is indeed finely cut, but 
nevertheleſs it offends the ſight, becauſe of its jut- 
ting too much out. Thus, whoever aims too 
openly at being much eſteemed, will, ſooner. or 
later, come to be leſs ſo than he deſerves. He 
takes the infallible way to tumble down upon a 
level with the common ſort; nay, ſuch implacable 
things are malice and jealouſy, that they will think 
it a favour to treat him no worſe. 


Io acquire a reputation in the world, and to 
maintain the poſſeſſion of it, requires a nice and 
delicate management; ſo backward are men in 
giving their aſſent to another's fame, and ſo for- 
ward to withdraw it, fo loth to eſteem, and ſo 
prone to deſpiſe. Now the ceconomy, which a. 
man ſhcald uſe in this caſe is, to give only an 
eflay, as it were, of his worth; the reſt he ſhowid- 
leave to others; it is their buſineſs to requite far- 
ther proofs, and, when they do, he has them to 
produce; but theſe too he ſhould produce * 
the. 


— 
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the ſame caution and reſerve that he uſed before, 
when he gave his firſt eſſays. 


THERE are two other ſpecies of perſons, that 
are ambitious to make a figure and appearance; 
the firſt is of thoſe-women that covet to be diſtin- 
guiſhed for-ſo frivolous a merit as that of beauty. 
But not to mention the reſtraints which religion 
and their own honour lay upon them to keep them 
from expoſing themſelves to ſuch dangers as they 


run by that vanity, the world itſelf ſufficiently 


puniſhes them for this affectation. It generally 
deſpiſes them, and forms very diſadvamageous 
ideas of them, though often undeſerved. Ves, even 


the celebrated Poppea, in regard to appearance, 


was as modeſt and reſerved as a Veſtal virgin. 


Tux other ſpecies is of thoſe profound politici- 


ans, that entertain you with critical obſervations 


and refinements upon all news and occurrences: 
Their principles are good, but they are too full of 
them, ſince they have ſo great an itch-to be mak- 
ing oſtentation of them, let them be content with 
doing it once or twice, after that let them wait till 
they are deſired to repeat them ; 
being thought troubleſome they will become agree- 
able. The moſt delicious meat in the world is 
the leſs grateſul to the palate, if the. ſecond tire 
of ſerving it up be too near the firſt; and if at 
again 
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again be quickly ſucceeded by a third, this delici- 
ous food ceaſes to be fo to him, that's accuſtom- 
ed to it. We ſhould never cloy people's appe- 
tites; the meat which they have thought exquiſite, 
they will think ſo again, provided it does not ap - 
pear too often. This maxim ought to be obſerv- 
ed much more in things that relate to the mind, 
whoſe edge and delicacy may be palled _— one 


ſingle arbitrary repetition. 


You have reaſoned judiciouſly upon A ſubject, 


and the people have heard you with admiration; 


ſtop there, till a certain interval of time gives the 
air of novelty to your principles. When a man 
of a ſurpriſing merit huſbands the appearance of 
it, and retires for, a while, by that means he 
makes bimſelf be deſired and longed for by all 
that know kim.z whereas they would certainly 
grow weary of hearing; him, if he was amongſt 
them every day. A prudent reſeryedneſs i In ex- 
poſing the beauties of our minds to view, is as ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve their reputation, as temperance 
in eating and drinking is for the preſervation of 
our health. Reputation is the life of the mind, 
as health is the life of the body. 


Ir is a rare and curious talent, to know how to 
make ourſelves eſteemed, to know how to cover 
and conceal a part of our merit, that we may al- 
ways ee a reſerve. in our hands to maintain and 


enhance 
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enhance that eſteem which is entertained of us. 
This brings to my remembrance the following 
ſtory: A certain Indian had brought out of his 
own country a conſiderable number of fine valua- 
ble pearls, which he carried to an able jeweller, 
in order to have them appraiſed; 'The firſt he 
produced wes ſo beautiful, that it charmed the 
jeweller, who was a judge of them the ſecond ſur- 
- prized him not ſo much, though it was more beau- 
tiful; and he was till leſs charmed with the third, 
though it was more excellent than the other two: 
In ſhort, his efteem for the jewels ſtill leſſened and 
abated, though every new jewel he ſaw, was ill 
more valuable, both for fineneſs and faſhion. The 
Indian was furprized at this unaccountable beha- 
viour of the jeweller's, and could not forbear aſking 
him the reaſon of it. It is true, anſwered he, theſe 
pearls ate exceeding beautiful; but the numbet of 
them is a diſadvantage to them; by diſplaying ſuch 
a variety of them before mpiehes, che reality diſap- 
rede eee 
value. 
V0. 
Ir ang Wes, who withes to be always 
eſteemed, huſband and manage his merit, and not 
expoſe it too much to view; let him endeavout 
to grow ſtill more and more perfect and excellent 
in his way, yet whatever new degrees of perfeCion 
he acquires, let him never aſe them profuſely. 


CHAP, 
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of us, 

owing r 

of his 

valua- To KNOW HOW TO MAKE ONE'S SELF RE. 
wel, | GRETTED WHEN OUT OF PLACE, 


9; 5 . (The Author's Letter to one of his Friends. 
t 


od ſur⸗ Dear Laftanoſa ! 
2 beau- I believed in Fortune, as the; vulgar do, I 
e third, ſhould believe too there were two gates into 


r two: ber — the one very different from the other. 
ned and Wl | hould imagine the one built of ſtones whiter 
vas till than alabaſter, and the other of ſtones as black as 


"The pitch: the one, large and magnificent, preſents to 
e beha- ur view the fineſt work of the moſt exquiſite ar- 
r aſking tiſts ; the other, mean and low, preſents nothing 
e, theſe | to our. view. but darkneſs and horror. There Eaſe, 
mbet of f Glory , and. Plenty make their abode ; here dwells 
ing ſuch Affliction, Shame, and Poverty; for which reaſon 
y diſap- the one is called the Gate of Joy, and the other 
ntly the i the Gate of Sorrow. All mankind reſort to this 
5 palace of Fortune, and enter in at one or the other 
of theſe two gates. But it is obſerved as a gene- 
e always ral rule, that whoever goes in at the Gate of Joy, 
and not (fl comes out at the Gate of Sorrow; and they that 


go in at the Gate of Sorrow, come out * Gate 


ndeavout 
of Joy. 


excellent 
zerfection 
uſely. 
CHAP, 


Yes, dear Laſtanoſa, the common fate of the 
fortunate is, to begin their career joyfully, and to 
end 
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end it at a melancholy period. Every thing ſiniles 
upon them at firſt, and infults them at laſt : even 
the ſincere applauſes which they met with in the 
infancy of their grandeur, ſerve only to make their 
cataſtrophe the more remarkable. Therefore it is 
not enough that we haye a general approbation, 
when we enter upon an employment, the buſineſs 
is, to quit it with a general regret. The men in 
Place that have the ſkill to make themfelves thus 
regretted, when they reſign it by choice or other- 
wiſe, are very few in nurdhber. How many of 
theſe ſtars have you and I ſeen in our country, 
whoſe riſing has been very different from their 
ſetting ? In their morning all the birds of happy 
omen ſaluted them with their charming notes; at 
their ſetting, they heard nothing but doleful birds, 
attending 'their departure, as far as they could, 
with lamentable accents. 


TIMA NDER | is exalted . to a poſt of 
conſequence ; applauſes are poured in upon him, 
either on account of his predeceſſor's retirement 
or diſgrace, who was not beloved, or elſe for the 
hopes of favour, which they ridiculouſly promiſe 
themſelves from Ti nander, though they neither 
know him, nor are known to him; or, laſtly, for 
the proſpect of the public good, expected from his 
abilities. But does Timander's intereſt begin to 
fink? All. the triumphant rejoicings are at an end; 
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and it would be happy for him, if he could fall 
without noiſe, and compound for filence ; but in- 
ſtead of that he is loaden with reproaches and 
curſes. | 


AnD this is the condition of all honours that 


ate, as I may ſay, moveable and precarious, Is an 


officer of the army upon the liſt for the prinipal 


command? Swarms of ſubalterns, either through 


hope or fear, crowd to pay their adorations to this 
new demi-god. And how long do theſe homages 


continue? Juſt ſo long as his honour and com- 
mand, whether the veneration they ſhewed this 


general in favour was real or counterfeit: when 
once his office is at an end, he muſt not expect to 


eſcape the clamours of a thouſand male- contents, 


that had preſuppoſed his promotion would not 
hold out to a ſecond campaign. 


To be turned out of an employment is, in moſt 
people's opinion, the ſame thing as to be unwor- 
thy of it; it is thought to be a formal degradation, 
and a merited diſgrace. And, for this reaſon, the 
praiſes they were ſo laviſh of at firſt, are turned 
into murmurings and complaints, Yet the perſon 
in queſtion has no crime laid to his charge; no 
matter for that, the date of his employment is out, 
that is reaſon enough to condemn him, or at leaſt 
to abandon him to his ill fortune. 


* Trosst 
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Tuos tk that talk as if they believed in Fortune 
ſay, ſhe ſeems to take pleaſure in receiving people 
graciouſly at their coming into her palace, and in 
uting them ill when they go out. She then pro- 

ceeds even to deprive them of their friends, not 
only thoſe whole friendſhip ſhe-was the cement 
of, but tkeſe too, whoſe friendſhip was formed 
without her aſſiſtance. Thus the prime attribute 
of Fortune is, to be extreme in all things : : excel- 
five joy and laughter are imprinted on her coun- 
tenance, when ſhe.declares in our favour; but no 
ſooner does the frown upon us, than we are pre- 
ſented with an aſpect of hideous . ſorrow, and 
mournful melancholy. Bur he that is prepared 
to ſee her paſs from one extreme to another with- 
out concetn or diſcompoſure, has the art of not 
ceaſing to be ha ppy, tho” ſhe ceaſes to be Propitious. 


I' higheſt pitch of prudence is, to make it our 
prime view and principal endeavour to finiſh our 
race well. Let us overlook the flattering ap- 
plauſes of them that clap their hands at our firſt 
appearance upon the ſtage, or, it we do take no- 
tice of them, let it be only to make us more mind- 
ful of deſerving their regret when we.go off. Our 
main buſineſs henceforward ĩs, to end happily ; on 
that let us have our eye, without loſing ſight at 
the goal. The able pilot ſteers his veſſel by the 
kelm,, and not by the prow ; there is bis my 
ele 
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where all his thoughts center, in order to com - 
plete a ſucceſsful voyage. 


Some perſons are too happy at firſt ſetting out, 


not to be unhappy in the end ; all their beginnings 


ſucceed too well, that is their ruin; the firſt- fruits 
of their labours come too cheap td put them upon 
their guard in reſpect to the conſequences. Have 
they a mind to ſuch a poſt of honour? All the 
avenues that lead to it are immediately open to 
their wiſh. Are they deſirous of being introduced 
into any great man's favour? The way is inſtant- 
y paved and ſmoothed for them, almoſt without 
their knowing how-it was done. Proſperity courts 
them, and ſeems to run before them, if I may uſe 
that expreſſion; but the race of this happy ſpecies 
is ſeldom long; what they begun ſo fortunately, 
they generally end as unfortunately. And the rea- 
ſon is this; too eaſy and proſperous a beginning 
dazzled their underſtandings, and hindered them 
from uſing the neceſſary precautions againſt the 
rocks and ſands that were in their way. All theſe 
oyer-haſty, ſhort-lived profperities are like veſſels 
or glaſſes, which have their rims rubbed with a 
pleaſant liquor, but ſoon let us find they have 
bitter portions contained at the bottom. 


A model'of a good beginning and happy ending 
k that wiſe Roman, who ſaid, be attained to ho- 
F 3 nours 
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. nours before he deſired them, and reſigned them 
before he was deſired by others. Theſe two pal- 
ſages alone comprehend a perfect panegyric. Vet 
the firſt, in my opinion, is inferior to the ſecond, 
: becauſe Fortune has a hand in that; whereas the 
other is an heroic, hiniſhing ſtroke. of a conſum- 

mate wiſdom. A fall is the natural puniſhment of 
too ardent a thirſt after advancement; and, when 

this reverſe of fortune comes upon us, we have the 
additional mortification of not being lamented. It 
18 glorigus, on the other hand, to deſcend from an 
elevation in good time, and not to ſtay till we are 
thrown down and furvive our reputation. It is a 
ſolid ſatisfaction to a wiſe man, that he has quit- 
ted his honours before they deſerted him: What a 
pleaſure i it is to him to have preveated them in time! 


A man may ſo behave himſelf. in his fortune, 
as to pleaſe, even till ſhe forſakes him, and con- 
fers her favours upon new objects, without his 
having forfeited them by any demerit. He may 
order his conduct in fuch a manner, as to make 
himſelf regretted after he has choſen to retire of 
his own accord. But let him take care his retire- 
ment never be the melancholy effect of ill-ſucceſs, 
diſcontent, a rupture or pique: theſe motives diſ- 
cover a weakneſs in him that is influenced by 
them; being! known to every body, as they al- 
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ways are, they very much prejudice his reputation, 
and lay a foundation for —_— troubles. 


FARTHER, even amongſt thoſe heroes that we 
may call the eminently fortunate, there are few 
but what have received ſore affront, ſome blemiſh 
or other from Fortune. Thoſe only ſeem to have 
been ſpared, whoſe diſcretion- or circumſtances 
made them ſtop their career, before Glory was 
weary of attending them. But for ſo few that 
have eſcaped ſhipwreck, how many others have 
ſunk and periſhed ! how many have concluded 
with ſuch baſe actions as have tarniſhed their me- 
mories for eyet! Hercules; celebrated for ſo many 
wonderful atchievements, at laſt takes it into his 
head to ſpin like a woman, and fo cuts the thread 
of his own immortality. It is not pillars, as du- 
rable as braſs, it is a brittle ſpindle, that he now te- 
commends to future ages, as a monument of his 
heroiſm. The true hero blufhes at ſuch weakneſs : 


his proſpetity may fail or bely him, but his virtue 


never fails him, but lives to avenge the injuries of 
ſenſeleſs fortune. He will never ceaſe to be great, 
becauſe he is conſtantly virtuous ; and though the 
Man diſappears at laſt, yet the Hero lives for ever. 


1 C-HAP. - 
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e H A Pp. XII. 


"um 


ReatitY AND APPEARANCE. 
(4 Meral Fable.) 


KF NV Y has ſtrange eyes; ſhe diſcovers things 


at ſo great a diſtance, that ſhe ſeems to di- 


vine them rather than diſcern them: She would be 


glad not to ſee ſo much as ſhe does; and yet ſhe 
has a ſtrong impulſe to ſee even what does not ex- 
iſt: Though ſhe has ſuch piercing eyes, yet they 
are ſeldom free from clouds; and, what one would 
think a paradox, thoſe clouds only ſerve to make 
her more clear-fighted. It was with ſuch eyes as 
theſe one day, rhat the other birds looked upon the 
peacock, Juno's favourite, and the wonder of 
their ſpecies. They ſaw him ſhining in all his 
glittering beauties, diſplayed in various ſhades and 
fizures : From looking they proceeded to admira- 
tion, and from admiration to a furious jealouſy, 


For generally they that have not an emulation to 
aſpire after what is noble and illuſtrious, fall into 


this meanneſs and baſeneſs of envy. 


Tur crow, the uglieſt of the feathered race, 
was moſt enraged at the beauty of the peacock, 
| becaule 
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becauſe ſhe herſelf was moſt ſhamefully plumed; 
ſhe went croaking to all the birds, the eagles, 
ſwans, ſpar-hawks, not forgetting the very owls, 

to engage them all in a common league againſt 
Tuno's favourite. She always began bs harangue 
with faint praiſes, which ſerved as a prelude to her 
virulent ſatyr. The peacock, ſays ſhe, is beauti- 
ful, is pretty, is a darling. But in truth he is no- 
thing of all this, becauſe he affects to appear ſo. 

The fineſt qualities luſe their value, when we are 


too defirous of ſhewing them: To act in that 


manner is a ſort of ſelf- praiſe; and to praiſe one's 
ſelf, is to deſerve the contempt of others. 


Tur ſwan of Bilbilis ſaid nothing at all: He 
fung ; and his notes ran all upon pride, as the moſt 


inſupportable and unpardonable of all vices. If 
the majeſtic eagle, added he, were inclined to diſ- 
play his pompous feathers, he would as certainly 


attract our eyes, as he ſuſtains thoſe of the fun, 
But even the phœnix, the miracle of nature, ſcorns 
that vanity, and leaves it for the depraved taſte of 
the vulgar ; and the more ſhe deteſts oftentation, 
the more true glory attends her ſolitude. 


Tat ſwan ſung a long time in the ſame ſtrain ; 
for they, who like him take delight in filence, 
cannot tell how to give over when once they have 

F 4 broke 
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broke it. Mis notes prevailed ſo far as to kindle 
envy in all their breaſts, more eſpecially. in the 
weak ones, that are moſt eaſily provoked and ex- 
aſperated: For envy always by. ſome means or 
other finds ſubject- matter enough to prey upon. 
The bad or the good, the falſe or the true, the real 
or the chimerical, all this ſhe equally falls upon; 
that is, the evil, to delight herſelf with it, and to 
make it worſe ; the good, to poiſon it, and feed 
her gall with it. What an odd, unaccountable 
paſſion is this, at once to extract its food and pu- 
niſhment out of another's happineſs! All the 
birds then reſolved with an unanimous conſent to 
decry the peacock's beauty, if they cou'd not en- 
tirely deprive him of it. For which purpoſe they 
made uſe of ſtratagem and artifice, and concealed 
their envy under a charge and impeachment of 
pride, which they determined to draw up againſty 
the peacock. If we can prevail ſo far, ſays the 
magpye, as to hinder this gawdy bird of TJurs's 
from unfolding his proud diſplay. of feathers, we 
ſhall at leaſt eclipſe his beauty. Ay, replied a 
bird of prey, for that which does not appear, is 
almoſt as if it were not. Learning is nothing 
(added ſome other more judicious and ſprightly 
birds) even learning is nothing, if the world does 
not know one has it, Things are not always rat- 
ed according as they really ate, but * 
| they 


indle they appear to be. The number of foo's infinite- 
1 the y ſurpaſſes the number of the wiſe; the former 
d ex- only regard the ſutface of things, and though the 
Ns or lattet penetrate. into their ſubſtance, yet illuſion, 
upon. which is almoſt univerſal, gets the better of their 
e real judgment, and-draws them ſometimes along with i 
pon; the current in ſpight of their underſtanding. 
nd to | 
| fred Ar r EA theſe refteQions, which envy, ſo ingo- 
ntable nious at miſchief, inſpired, the winged common 
d pu- wealth ſent to ſignify their complaint to the pea- 
1 the cock. The raven, the crow, the magpye, with 
ent to ſuch other ill-natured' birds, undertook the com- 
a miſſion. The eagle had refuſed it, as beneath his 
> they nobility, the phœnix as contrary to her modeſty, 
denled the dove as unſuitable to her candour. Howe- 
nt of ver, the committee ſet forwards, and ſoon arrived | 
gainſts at the palace of riches,” the ordinary place of the 
ys the peacock's reſidence. The firſl object that occurred 
Tuns's to them was an Indian parrot, perched upon 4 
3, we balcony: The parrot, without their aſkking him 
lied a ry queſtibns, told them allt he knew, which was 
ar, is as much as they wanted. When they had learned 
othing ll where the Peacock was, they deſired a monkey, 
1ghtly an ancient domeſtic of that place, fo give notice of 
does their coming, which the monkey did with the beſt 
ys rat- grace in the world. The news pleaſed the pea- 
ing as cock, who thought this adventure would be a fine 
they { 1 opportunity 
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opportunity for him to ſhew himielf. He received. 
this viſit from his fellow- birds in a ſpacious court- 
yard, the theatre of his glory, which he then diſ- 
puted by the ſplendor of his plumage, gaily glitter- 
ing in the rays of the ſun. 
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Bur how beautiful ſoever this ſpectacle was, 
which the peacock preſented them with, it did not 
ſucceed at this time. The moſt excellent things 
* very much upon the circumſtances of 
place, and the perſons before whom they appear. 
The eye of envy is a poiſon, that infects every 
thing; it is the fatal look of the baſiliſk. The 
birds more envious and enraged than ever at the 
beauty of the peacock, which now. ſeemed to in- 
ſult them, diſparaged and decryed it to his face 
with great bitterneſs. Doſt thou know, thou 
vaineſt and weakeſt of birds, doſt thou know what 
has brought us hither in the name of all the fea- 
thered ſenate? It is to acquaint thee, that we are 
all extremely offended at thy vain-glorious foppe- 
Ty ; for ſo thy motley train ought to be called, 
What a vain piece of ſingularity is it, that thou 
only, of the whole ſpecies, ſhould'ſt diſplay thy 
feathers in ſuch a manner, though an infinite num- 
ber of others could do it with more honour ? The 
heron does not affect to make his tufts flutter in 


the wanton zephirs ; neither does the oſtrich pre- 
tend 


tend 
feat! 
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elved. 
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tend to make a glittering ſpeCtacle of his bunch of 
feathers. The ſenate therefore enjoins thee to lay 
aſide thy fooliſh ſingularity, and to keep thy tail 
tight and cloſe : This ordinance concerns thy own 
intereſt; for if thou had'ſt a little more ſolidity, 
and leis levity, thou would'ſt have known, that 
by ſtriving to appear beautiful, thou disfizureft 
thyſeli with grimaces. Oſtentation is a fault pe- 
culiar to the vulgar; it proceeds from a filly va- 
nity, and that vanity from a littleneſs of mind, 
which prompts them to contemn wiſe and reaſon- 
able people, who juſtly deteſt their folly. Refer- 
vedneſs and modeſty. are a fafe-guard to merit; to 
make a parade of it, expoſes it to danger: reali- 
ties are ſatisfied with themſelves, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of pageantry. In a word, thou art the 
ſymbol of riches ; and to diſcover them is an ar- 
gument of folly, not of diſcretion. 


Ar this cutting leſſon of morality, Juno's ſa- 
vourite was confounded; however, after a few 
moments trouble and diforder, he cry'd out, O 
Praiſe, thou ſeldom comeſt to us but from ſttan- 
gers! O Contempt, thou always comeſt from our 
neighbours and kindred! What! .wh'Iſt the plain, 
natural beauty of my feathers, attracts the eyes 
and praiſe of human creatures, fhall I be a prey 
to the prating, oe EDEN tongues of crows and 

magpies ? 
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magpies? Why don't they condemn my beauty 
itlelf, as well as the appearance of it? Does 
Heaven, which gave me the one, forbid the 
other? It is a part of prudence to know how to 
appear; to have wiſdom, and to know when and 
how to ſhew our wiſdom, is, in my judgment, to 
be doubly wife. A little of the external is ſome- 
times of more import than the moſt ſolid treaſure 
that lies concealed, Of what uſe would all the 
wonders of nature be, if they were doomed to an 
eternal inviſibility? If the ſun were always eclipſed 
with thick darkneſs? If gold remained for ever in 
the womb of the earth? If pearls and precious 
tones were always to lie at the bottom of the ſea? 


Tye peacock had ſcarce uttered theſe laſt 
words, when he began again to difplay his beau- 
teous plumage, in all its majefty and glory. Envy 
at this fell into a terrible fume, raging and ex- 
claiming in a moſt violent manner. The commit- 
tee conſtrued this behaviour of the peacock's as 
an outrageous inſult to their remonſtrances: They 
all in an inſtant fell furiouſly upon him, ſome en- 
deavouring to. pluck out his eyes, others attacking 
and tearing his plumage, reſolving not to leavehim 
a feather. In ſhort, the poor peacock was never 
in ſo great a danger in his whole life ; he was ſo 
horridly chilled with the fright, that ever fince 2 
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has had that hoarſeneſs of voice, which diſtin- 
guiſhes him from other birds to this day. How- 
ever, he turned his thoughts upon his ſafety, but 
could find out no way for it, except what the 
weakeſt make uſe of on ſuch occaſions, which 
was to cry out with all bis might, calling heaven 
and earth to his aſſiſtance, His enemies, to pre- 
vent his being heard, mimicked his ſcreamings, 
and cry d out in the ſame manner. This diſtur- 
bance alarmed the neighbourhood, and brought 
together great numbers of birds and other ani- - 
mals: A lion, a tyger, a bear, and two monkies, . 
domeſticks of the palace of riches, all came to 
ſuccour their commenſal friend, whoſe voice they 
had diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. The cries and 
croakings. of the- ravens and magpies, brought a - 
wolf and a fox out of the midft of the fields, who 
expected a diſſection of. ſame. dead carcaſs, or 
other had been the thing iw queſtion ; an eagle 


too, that perhaps had fallen ſhort of his prey, 


came and honoured. the 3 when he was 
kaſt expected. 


Now the Lion interpoſed his authority. to ap- 
peaſe the quarrel, and declared it would be a 
pleafure to him to accommodate. it to the ſatisfac- 
tion of both parties; at the ſame time command- 
ing moderation to the one, and ſilence to the 

other. 


—— 
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other. He had already diſcovered by ſome words 
which Envy let fall, that ſhe was in the wrong, 
and had covered over a vile action with the ſpe- 
cious cloak of virtue: However, he propoſed 


that a further examination of the difference 


ſheuld be referred to a third perſon; which third 
perſon was the Fox, a judge of great wiſdom 
and ſagacity. The Arbitrator was accepted by 
both parties, and :they ſeverally took their oaths 


to abide by his. Deciſion. The Fox made uſe of 


all his addreſs. and complaiſance to pleaſe the 
whole aſſembly, to flatter the Lion without of- 
fending the Eagle, and to. do juſtice without 
bringing himſelf into any broil. \ 


Ir is a queſtion, ſays the arbitrator, it is a 
queſtion controverted by the ableſt politicians, 
whether or no reality is of mare importance than 
appearance. It is certain, that very often things 
great in themſelves make little or no appearance ; 
and that, on the- contrary, things little in them- 
ſelves make a great appearance. From which 
propoſition I draw this concluſion, that in many 
caſes appearance is of more importance than rea- 
lity. Appearance is a kind of ſupplement pro- 
per to fill up a vacuity or emptineſs ; it is more- 
over the ornament and grace of things ſolid and 
ſubſtantial: It gives an additional value to the 
objects of our ſenſes, and yet more to the qua- 
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lities of our minds, provided it be regulated by a 
due regard to perſons and circumſtances. Then 
it is becoming to ſhew the talent we are poſſeſſed 
of; it is the proper criſis for making its appear- 
ance. 


Some perſons. in the world acquire a great re- 
putation and eſteem with a {lender ſtock of merit, 
and would paſs for prodigies, if they had a little 
more. Now this comes to. paſs from their know- 
ing perfectly well how to. join reality and appear- 
ance together; others, on the contrary, that 
have not this ſkill, always loſe a conſiderable 
part of their merit. It is therefore undeniable, 
and what we muſt needs allow, that appearance 
is abſolutely neceſſary, and gives things in ſome 
meaſure a ſecond exiſtence : for I ſuppoſe a real 
merit, upon. which this appearance is founded, 
otherwiſe it is but a vain ſhadow, which can only 
impoſe upon the vulgar, and is. laughed at by 
perſons of underſtanding, For example, ſome peo- 
ple have a vehement deſire to ſignalize their learn- 
ing; and what is the conſequence ? They place 
their ignorance. by that means in a ſtronger light, 
become the trumpeters of their own folly, and 
cover themſelves with ſhame and reproach, which 
they would have been ſcreened. from. by filence 
and obſcurity. 
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To conclude, nothing ought to be leſs affected 
than ſhew and appearance, becauſe. nothing ſo 
much reſembles emptineſs and vanity, It is a dif- 


ficult point to ſhew ourſelves, without giving ſome 


little ſuſpicions that we aim at diſtinction. It re- 


quires a nice management and {kill to make our- 


ſelves known, without offending 6ur competitors, 


or giving umbrage to weak minds. As the body. 


ſhould abſtain from all exceſs, in order to preſerve 


its health, ſo ſhould the mind abſtain from all af- 
fectation, in order to maintain its dignity and ho- 


nour; this temperance of the mind is as neceſſary 


as that of the body. Merit that dilates itſelf too 


much is like a tender flower, which ſome ma- 
lignant blaſt falls upon, and ſpoils its opening 
beauties. g 

To give the world an advantageous idea of us, 
a word or two pertinently made uſe of is ſome- 
times ſufficient, provided they appear to be ſpoken 


without deſign; ſometimes ſilence itſelf in a propet 


way, or a certain prudent diſſimulation, will ſuf⸗ 
fice : theſe kinds of reſtrictions well timed, ate ſo 
far from hiding our merit, that they inuftrate! it the 
more, to ſuch perſons as one would defire it ſhould 

be known to; I mean thofe of a true taſte and r 


diſcernment. - Certainly it is a grear proof of 
judgment to know how to ſhew one's talents but 
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by halves; by that means we have it in our pow- 


et to appear more conſpicuous upon a proper oc- 
caſion; we riſe in the world's eſteem, by thus 
keeping a reſerve of merit to make farther ad- 
vances with: In ſhort, it honourably feeds and 


cheriſhes people's expectation of us, when they 
find us always furniſhed with new matter and freſh : 
entertainment, 


" BR 


Bur to come to the caſe in hand. I ſay, and 


it is my judgment, that it would be an unheard-of 


injury to the peacock, to leave him his beauty, as 
juſtice requires us, and at the ſame time to forbid. 


him the diſplaying of it, which in pratitade to na- 


ture he is obliged. to: Beſides, it would be utterly 
in vain to enjoin him never to fpread and unfold. 


his feathers ;: it would be the ſame thing as to en- 
join him not to breathe; for he can no more for- 


bear to ſhew himſelf, than” — can ceaſe to be a 


peacock. 


Tae only effectual means then, in my opinion, 
to bring the matter to a fair accommodation, is to 
ordain upon the moſt grie vous penalties, that the 


peacock ſhall never diſplay the beauty of his plu- 
mage, without caſting his eyes, the ſame moment, 
upon the deformity of his feet: I will anſwer for 
it, this mortifying, humbling circumſtance, will 
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be a ſufficient preſervative againſt vanity. The 
whole audience applauded the umpire's determi- 
nation; the peacock acquieſced in it; and the aſ- 
ſembly, at their breaking up, diſpatched one of 
the moſt illuſtrious birds to the wiſe Æſop, to de- 
fire the favour of him to admit this modern fable 
amongſt his. 


Py : — » , > 8 
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CHAP ar 
HUMOUR. (A Satyr.) 


TYHE man truly great, and truly magnani- 
mous, is never actuated by humour; he is 

as immoveable as a rock againſt ſuch mean im- 
pulſes and ſhameful impreſſions. Being never ab- 
ſent from himſelf, he conſtantly obferves the diſ- 
poſitions that ſtir im him; and always maſ- 
ter of himſelf, he knows how to- conquer them; 
whenever he finds them contrary to ſound reaſon. 
'Fhis attentiveneſs: to the motions of his own heart, 
and this command of his temper, are the effects 
of an auſtere wiſdom, and extraordinary vigour of 
mind and judgment; but as for the generality of 
men, they reflect very little upon their humours; 
and Jam afraid do not ſo much as know them. 
Be that as it will, they are fo far from uſing any 
effectual 
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The effetual means to ſubdue them, that they live 
ermi- under their dire ion, and are abſolutely at their 
he-aſ- diſpoſal, What an ignoble, vile ſlavery is this? 
ne of It throws them into a thouſand contradictions and: 
to de- inconſiſtencies every day, both in regard to them- 


fable ſelyes and others. They obſtinately defend to-day, 
what they will violently oppoſe to-morrow ;. they 
deſpiſe in the evening, what they eſteemed in the 


* morning; morning do T ſay? That is too long 
for their fickle minds to reſt in one ſituation: In 
the ſame hour they change from gaiety to melan- 
choly ; from niceneſs to-brutiſhneſs ; from delicacy 
and tender-heartedneſs to fierceneſs and cruelty'; 

gnani- from praiſes to invectives; from meekneſs to fury; 

he is and from good ſenſe to the moſt extravagant folly. 

in im- 

ak Have I ever ſeen people of this inconſiſtent, 

6 ce fickle, variable humour ? Yes, I have ſeen but too- 

» maſs many of them, and in all-ſtates and conditions of life: 

them; Are they not rather chimera's ? Yes, but they are 

oy living chimera s, real, actual chimera's ; for theſe 
heart, men unite in themſelves things, that appear in- 


compatible, and though verify'd in them, yet 
hardly ſeem credible. or poſſible. Being ſubjec 
and enflayed to all the impreſſions of humours, 
and conſequently ſuſceptible of every disjunctive 


10urs; 

them. or inconſiſtency, they are never like themſelves a 
any Whole hour together; they have no ſtability or 
fixed 
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fixed ſnuation, any longer than the humour is fix- 


ed in them; their condition is little better than a 
fate of madneſs. 


In ſhort, which way are theſe humouriſts te 
be taken? You will ſay perhaps by their reaſon, 

But when is it that they ate: directed by reaſon? 

That is an uncertain. period, which we cannot 

much rely upon ; it is one of their lucid interyals, 

which" it is hard to lay hold on to any good Pur- 
poſe. The wiſeſt courſe; in my opinion, is to 
abandon and give them up intirely to their own 
viciſſitudes and whimſies, and to let them build 
and unbuild juſt as they pleaſe. They are deter- 
mined and influenced by the moon; it ts ſhe makes 
them ſpeak pro or con, right or wrong, no matter 
whether. Under the influence of Saturn they 
will deny and contradict every thing; and as rea- 
dily ſubſcribe to it under that of Jupiter. 


To be driven thus by the motions and impulſes 
of humour is a double ſlavery; one of the heat, 
and another of the underſtanding; - a wretched 
condition, from which to ranſom and deliver one's 
ſelf is almoſt an inſuperable difficulty ; for even to 
prevent it requires no little pains and application. 
However, we ought to omit nothing that may 
contribute to ſtem the torrent, whatever progre's 
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We ſhould ftrive at leaſt 
to gain fo far upon ourſelves, as to continues in 
a ſtate of inaction, rather than act by the ſuggeſ- 
tions of humour. When we perceive it coming 
upon us, we ſhould evade its attacks, and ſuſpend 
our judgments and reſolutions till the vapour is 


over, leſt it ſmother and extinguiſh the light of 


our reaſon, It is true, we mult. uſe great vio- 
ence upon ourſelves to bear up againſt humour, 
and to ſtop its impetuous current. But a diſeaſe, 


that is attended with ſuch lamentable conſe- 
- quences, well deſerves our utmoſt - endeavours 


and attention. Let a, remedy be ever fo bitter 


or violent, people generally have reſolution enough 


to take it, eſpecially when it 1s the only one that's 


| Go of curing their diſtemper. 


Tu perſons of this ſtrange turn and diſpoſi- 


tion, that are always full of whims and humours, 


are inſupportable to all mankind, They are the 
ſcourges and plagues of ſociety ; enemies to all 


politeneſs, good taſte, and every thing that's 


agreeable to reaſonable minds; they -ſet up for 


the patrons and protectors of any thing that's re- 
pugnant to good ſenſe, becauſe ſuch is their hu- 


mour. Does any man in converſation advance a 
plauſible or judicious propoſition? Theſe humour- 
iſts have always ſome ridiculous doubt, ſome im- 


pertinent 


>= 
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pertinent difficulty or other to object againſt it. 
Let who will ſpeak, they are his opponents ; ad- 
verſaries always ready to defend the negative; 
and for no other reaſon in the world, but that 
they were ;prevented in the affirmative. .If they 


had happened to ſpeak firſt, they would have ob- 


ſtinately maintained, what they now as vehement- 


ly oppoſe from the mouth of another. And if 


we do yield them the field of battle at any time 
through a neceſſary .complaiſance, we do not 
come off with them a bit the better for that ſub- 
miſſion. They immediately wheel about, attack 
their own opinion, and requite us with a lie for 


: the condeſcenſion we have ſhewn to their weak- 


neſs, How prepoſterous is the reaſon of ſuch 
men! Alas! Their diſtemper is more incurable 
than a real, downright madneſs. For mad-men 
will in ſome fort acknowledge our .civility, when 
we ſeem to give into their viſions ; at leaſt they 
will behave with more gentleneſs towards us. But 
humouriſts only grow the worſe; they become 


the more unreaſonable and incorrigible for the de- 
ference we ſhew them. 


Wourd a man think it? There are whole 
nations of this extravagant, fantaſtical turn. No- 
thing is more certain ; however we ſhall not men- 
tion any in n pariicular, It is enough, that we ad- 
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vertiſe the world of it; let them make uſe of their 
own obſervation. Be that as it will, when a man 
finds himſelf accidentally in company with one of 


theſe extravagant humourifts, he is commonly 
ſtartled and ſurptized at his frequent inſults and 


ramblings. But that ſurprize will not long diſturb 


or diſcompoſe a-man of ſenſe. After he has coolly 
obſerved the ſudden flights and. wanderings of the 
party a little, he will venture to accoſt him, to 
queſtion him, and, in ſome meaſure, to nettle and 
proyoke him; by which means he turns an un- 


pleaſant adventure into an agreeable amuſement. 


And when the humouriſt begins to grow too trou- 
bleſome and inſupportable, he then draws his neck 
out of the collar, by ſome handſome turn or ob- 
liging evaſion. But ſuppoſe a couple of theſe 
Miſanthropi happen to be engaged together, then 
beware how you eſpouſe. either party, and be ſure 
you keep yourſelf only a ſpectator. H the champions 
have their imaginations heated, as is generally. the 


cafe, and that they be upon equal terms in that 


reſpect, I will anſwer for i it, they will afford you 
a very pleaſant and diverting _ 


Bur after all ;1 can hardl y believe there are any 


men upon earth ſo perfectly equal in their tem- 


Pers, as never to ſhew the leaſt alteration. or dif- 
compoſure. We continually ſee and hear things 
ſo 
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ſo very much out of the way, and ſo repugnant 
to reaſon, that our indignation will, of neceſſity, 
riſe up in us, and ſuddenly bolt out, before we can 
poſſibly repreſs its firſt ſallies and motions. But 
this is not what I call being a humouriſt : Reaſon 
"1tſelf makes us incapable of hearing ſuch extrava- 
gant impertinencies without ſome emotion ; other- 
_ wiſe they would be authoriſed and encouraged, t9 
-the ſhame and diſgrace of our rational faculty. To 
be an humouriſt is to be under the dominion and 
ſubjection of humours, to be dependent upon 
them, and to be governed by their impulſes with- 
out regard to any thing elſe, which I have already 
declared to be a ſtate of abſolute ſlavery. If 
: man has not good ſenſe enough to diſcern this 
enormous fault in himſelf, much leſs will he have 
- ſtrength. and reſolution enough to correct it. he- 
-ides, this ſpecies of people are ſo far from beliey- 
ing themſelves to be what they really are, that 
they would not change their qualities, they would 
not wiſh to be in the condition of the moſt polite, 
the moſt accompliſhed and actes perſons in the 
world. They come into a converſation: with the 
fame ſpirit as a proud diſputant, an inſolent wrang 
ler comes with into the hall of diſputation. They 
take up every thing, conteſt every thing, and cail 
at every thing; more fierce than harpies, they ne. 
ver let go their hold, till they have ſpent * 
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gall of their virulent humour. And if they happen 
to have a ſmack or tincture of learning, then they 
are ſtill more outrageouſly obſtinate and incorri- 
gible. Then, from batchelors of a petty ſcience, 
they commence licenciates in nonſenſe, and doc- 


tors of extravagances. Such are the conſequences 


and effects of humour, when a man has not wit- 
.dom and reſolution to bridle and reſtrain it. 


CHAP. XV. 


Tux Man or QUICK AND HAPPY ExPE- 
DIENTS, 


FT Hunder-bolts were the arms, which the ſa- 
1 bulous Jupiter made uſe of, when be had 
a mind in an inſtant to ſignalize his power over 
mortal men. With theſe arms he triumphed over 
the rebel giants. Becauſe ſwiftneſs is the parent 
of quick ſucceſs, the eagle, whoſe towering, rapid 
flight mounts up to the very fun, was made choice 
of by Jove to carry this celeſtial artillery. Which 


miniſter of the god of thunders is a ſymbol of 


great geniuſſes, whoſe peculiar talent is an ele- 


vated, ſoaring capacity, and a rapid ſwiftneſs in 


the execution of enterprizes. 
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Trent are ſome geniuſles that never ſucceed 


-without a great deal of thought and conſideration. 


There are others, whoſe-firſt thought is attended 
with ſucceſs. The latter ſort are inimitable ; the 
former are the models for us to copy after. 4 
thing is ſoon enough done, if well done. was one 
of the ancient ſage's maxims. We do not examine 


in a piece of work, the quantity of time that was 


beſtowed upon it; but the perfection of the work 


is the work we conſider. That is the ſtandard by 
which we meaſure and proportion our eſteem. As 
to the time which inight be ſpent in the perform- 


ance, that is a cireumſtance which either eſcapes 


our knowledge, or ſlips out of our memories; the 
excellence of the work is the only thing that con- 
-tinues, or is certaluly known. 


Be$1DEs, according to the common courſe of 


things, that which is done in haſte 1s of ſhortdura- 
tion; and the reaſon of its laſting ſo, ſhort a time is, 


that it was finiſhed too ſoon. The firſt fruits of the 
ſeaſon are ſeldom ſo well taſted, or ſo.fit for keep 
ing, as the other,; they are, if I may uſe the me- 
taphor, Saturn's tendereſt, weakeſt children, 


which, for that reaſon, are the more eaſily de. 
voured by their parent. If then, for example, we 


would tranſmit a work of our . underſtanding to 
the lateſt poſterity, certainly we ought to perform 


it without precipitation, Perhaps it is not too 


much, 
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much, to ſet apart one half of our lives for the de- 


ſign and compoſition, and the other half for giving 
it the laſt finiſhing touches, if we deſire it ſhould 
have the ſeal of a literary immortality. 


SINCE every thing then, that is good in itſelf, 


deſerves our eſteem, methinks that which is both 


good in itſelf, and ſaid or done off-hand, doubly 
deſerves it, Succeſs of this latter ſort requires 
both a quick and happy genius, which are two 
things each of them of great value, eſpeclally when 
they are united together. Some people reflect a 
great deal, and yet find their refleQtions after all 


but as ſo many beatings of the air, ſo many vain 


and fruitleſs efforts. There are others that al- 
ways hit the mark, always carry the point, though 
they never thought upon the matter before-hand: 
Vivacity in thefe fupplies the want of deep medi- 
tation ; the firſt thought that occurs to their minds 
is equal to the matureſt deliberation ; they never 
meet with ſurprizes, are never obſtructed by un- 
foreſeen circumſtances ; they have a preſence of 
mind which anſwers the end of the greateſt fore- 
fzht. In converſation, they intermix a hundred 
fine turns of wit; in council they furniſh a thou- 
ſand new expedients, which ate the more ſur- 
priſing and agreeable, becauſe they evidently flow 
without premeditation. It is this readineſs of ge- 
nus that taiſes our admiration, and makes an 
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xtemporary. ſo charming and agreeable. There- 
fore an off-hand piece of wit, though not extraor- 
dinary in the kind, is ſometimes more applauded 
than an elaborate. performance, that has coſt many 
tedious lucubrations : a ſmail, inconſiderable en- 
-terprize, effected quickly and off hand, is ſome- 
times more. plealing and aſtoniſhing than an im- 


poitant one, that has been a long time in forming 
and concerting. 


TrarT axiom of Charles V. Time and I are 
equal to two men, was very judicious ; but yet 
it implies nothing great or uncommon ; the extra- 
ordinary is, to have a ſufficiency of every thing, 
without the help of time ; for, when we fay time, 
we ſay all things in one word. It is as much as 
to ſay, counſel, foreſight, opportunity. maturity 
of affairs, c. Now what are all theſe things 
but ſo many mortgages, as it were, ſo many pur- 
chaſed claims and titles to the ſucceſs of an af- 
fair? But the lively, happy genius, to which 
every incident is an immediate ſucceſs, is like the 
proprietor of a plentiful eſtate, that enjoys his re- 
venue at pleaſure. But farther, after projects are 
hatched by meditation, ranged and put in order 
by prudence, ripened by patience, and favoured 
by opportunity ; what do theſe projects come to? 
Why, very oſten they miſcarry i in the execution; 
whereas, on the contrary, ſuch a vivacity as is 
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Here meant, lets you ſee prodig es in an inſtant, 
where the profoundeſt deliberation, and the cool- 
eſt underſtanding would be loſt and confounded. 


I x xowÞeople cenerally-aſcribe the glory of 


theſe ſudden ſucceſſes to chance; but that is do- 
ing injuſtice to the aſtonithing ſagacity from whence 
they proceed; there ate none but vulgar, envious 
ſouls, that will detra& from the honour of ſuch 
atchievements :- beſides; this perfection, which 
is the peculiar property of great men, cannot poſ- 
ſibly be the effect of art; it is purely a talent and 
gift of Nature, that has formed them of an exqui- 
ſite temper; Art can have no place, where there 
is ſcarce room to admit of reflection; the want 
of time for deliberation is ſupplied by a ſurpri- 
ling quickneſs of conception,. and their happy 
genius ſuggeſts things to their minds, which they 
have neither had time nor occaſion to think of. 
Then the great man exerts that command he has 
over himſelf, to haſten and puſh the enterprize 
forwards, without precipitation or hurry ; and, to 
prevent his being diſturbed in time of action, he 
relies upon his happineſs and good fortune, which 
he has already experienced. By the help of theſe 
diſpoſitions, his ſagacity, though always quick 
and lively, becomes calm and ferene, removes an 
obſtacle, and maſters a difficulty, in leſs time 
than a common man would examine them. 
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Tar great man is not afraid to rely upon his 
happy vivacity in the moſt arduous enterprizes: 


_ cifficulties are the proper objects and food of his 


genius for prompt expedients ; an obſtacle rouzes 
and awakens his penetration, in the fame manner 
as danger inſpires the brave with courage. 


How many people do we know, who never 
reaſon better than when they are moſt at a piach? 
How many that never eſcape an ambuſh more 
eaſily than when the greateſt pains are taken to 
draw them into it? The more pear and preſſing 
the danger is, the quicker expedient it requires 
ſuch occurrences produce a kind of antiperiſtaſis 
in the great man, which doub'es the keenneſs of 
his penetration, ſubtilizes and refines his wit, and 
aſſures him a wiſe and prudent conduct. 


Bur there is a difference in men's geniuſſes as to 
this particular, which we do not well underſiand 
tue cauſe of; with ſome, every ſudden fally or 
hally enterpiize ſucceeds well, and every ſcheme 
they have ſtudied and premeditated, ſucceeds ill; 
with others, if an expedient does not occur to them 
immediately, it never occurs to them at all; they 
have nothing to hope for from reflection; their 
hour is irretrievably loſt and gone: But then, on 
the other hand, they have a thouſand things that 
occur to them in an inſtant ; ſo that the barrennels 
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of their reflection is abundantly compenſated by 
their ſingular vivacity and fruitful imagination. 


performance, take it in what way you pleaſe, is 
often of infinite advantage to its author, without 
mentioning the admiration: that attends it. One 
judicious*deciſion, pronounced extempore, pro- 


cured king Solomon the appellation of Wi/e, and 


made him more formidable than all his power and 

riches had done before. Alexander and Ceſar 

were judged worthy of being the two eldeſt ſons 
of Fame; the former for a lively, briſk actiog, 
and the latter for a fine, pertinent expreſſion ; Alex- 
ander for baving cut the Gordian knot, which he 
attempted in yain to untie; and Cæſar for having 
ſaid, when he was once falling, It is not a fall, 

bat a taking of poſſeſſion. By theſe two wonders 
ful marks of genius, they were both allotted, in 
their turns, to the empire of the world, 


Bur if a quick, ſprightly repartee charm us, a 
rapid, ſwift expedition ought to tranſport us with 
aſtoniſhment ; ſuch a happy celerity towards the 
effect e a prodigious activity in the cauſe, 
a great capacity in forming the project, and an 
extenſive wiſdom and (kill in the quick ranging 
and ordering of the means. Moreover, that viva- 
city of genius, which animates and preſides over 
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all this, is ſo much the more excellent and ſur 
prifing, as quickneſs.is commonly remote from ſo- 
lidity, promptneſs from prudence, wit from judg- 
ment, imagination from conduct, and fire from 
caution and diſcretion. This perfection, however, 
be it ever ſo rare and uncommon, is effentially 
neceſſary for the commanders of armies. It is 
taken for granted they have it, at leaſt it is pre- 
fumed they are not far ſhort of it, ſince it is their 
proper attribute. In ſhort, almoſt all their re- 
ſolutions and actions are extemporary. At a 
ſiege, or in an engagement, a thouſand incidents 
occur, which no penetration could poſſibly foreſee, 
which the enemy had not concerted, but is him- 
ſelf the firſt that is alarmed and ſurpriſed at 
them. It is the preſent, ſudden occaſion, which 
warns the general, and puts him upon thinking 
and acting without delay ;. it is from his quick 
and app) genius the en muſt er 


As to a ſovereign, i it concerns kian to uſe a great 
deal of thought and reflection: the time that is 
neceſſary for ripening. affairs, is generally in his 
diſpoſal; the rank, in which Providence has placed 


him, is to be maintained more by the head, than 


by the arm: he thinks for a whole kingdom; all 
his proceedings are ſo many ſteps towards the hap- 
pineſs- or unhappineſs of his people ; all his faults 
are in ſome. ſort eternal, becauſe a malicious tra- 
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dition will tranſmit and hand them down from one 
age to another, though hiſtory were ſilent. In a 
word, a monarch's actions are all general actions, 
jnaſmuch as their influence extends to every par- 
ticular perſon. His wiſdom therefore ſhould never 
light or diſdain the- neceſſary counſels of an aux- 
iliary wiſdom.. 


C. HA. 


SINGULARITY. (A Satyr.) 


T was immediate matter. of reflexion to the 
wiſe, and of derifion to others, to ſee Droge- 
nes run about the public ſtreets of the city with a 
lantern in his hand at mid-day. Vet this action 
of his was almoſt generally approved of, when 
the philoſopher had declared his reaſon. for it. I 
am looking for men, ſays he, with a great curio- 
ſity, and deſire to find ſome ; but they are inviſi- 


ble to me; I can find none. How! anſwered the 


people; what are all theſe, that you look upon? 
Are they not men? No, replied Diogenes, theſe 
are only the. figures of men, not really and truly 
men. 'This philoſopher obſerved only that part 
of the men, which was moſt ſhocking to his good 
ſenſe, and over-looked the ſeſt. 
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Is truth, there are ſome failings and imperfec- 
tions more obvious and remarkable than others, a: 
vell as ſome virtues more eminent and conſpicu- 


ous; theſe attract the eſteem, and the other the 


contempt of mankind, Now of ail the moſt no- 
table imperfections of men, ſingularity is, in my 
judgment, beyond all contradiction the greateſt, 
with reſpect to the nature of it, and the moſt pre- 
dominant with reſpect to the numbers that are 
ſubject to it. It is the nature of this fault to ren- 
der a man unlike himſelf, of the undoubtful gen- 
der, as it were, or a kind of hermaphrodite, an 
odd medley, or a fantaſtick compoſition, not to 
be defined or deſcribed. As to the numbers of 
thoſe that give into it, they are ſo infinite, that we 
may venture to ſay, there are a. hundred that do, 
tor one that does not. 


the world is plentiſully ſtored, happen to fail to- 
gether, we ſhould ſcarcely be ſenſible of the loſs; 
ſingulatity alone would abundantly compenſate it, 


ſo ſpacious a field does that afford for laughter 


and ridicule. Ridiculouſneſs ſeems to be the very 
end that it gravely aims at; it is at leaſt the ſub- 


ject it works upon, and the object it affects and 


purſues in all its actions. I really know ſome per- 
ſons that would be glad, if it were poſſible, to 
ſpeak ſome other way than with their mouths, in 


SH 0ULD all other ridiculous ſubjeQs, of which 
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order to be diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar. And 
what is it they do under this common necelliy ? 
Speak they muſt, but they are reſolved it ſhall not 
be like other people; they will gain this point at 
leaſt, that they will have a way and manner pecu- 
liar to themſelves; and what is this manner of 
theirs? It is to mince their voice as much as they 
can, to cloſe their lips, and ſqueeze their words, 
that not one of them may come out till it is tor- 
tured and mutilated. 'To this they add an odd, 

affected tone, peculiar. to themſelves; they have 


a fort of dictionary of their own too, with a lit- 


tle lariguage,, or: rather jargon of nice, finical 
words, which they uſe upon all occaſions, though 
they are fit to expreſs nothing but trifles and non- 
fenſe. In ſhort, for fear they ſhould be like other 


people, they do not really ſpeak, but liſp and. 


chirp like ſparrows and magpies. 


AnoTHEx ſpecies, as ridiculous as the former, 
is of thoſe that become wilſul enemies to their 
own taftes and palates, which they utterly re- 
nounce and ſacrifice in all their eating and drink - 
ing. And it is nat from any principle of reaſon 
or virtue, but only through ſingularity, that they 
thus deny themſelves what they natura ly love. 
Perverſe creatures, with whom it is a ſufficient 
reaſon. to reject a thing, if it be agreeable to the 
general taſte. They muſt have forſooth, ſome 


inſipid 
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inſipid kickſhaws of their own, which they call 
ambroſia, or meat for the gods: The beſt and 
moſt exquiſite wine they refuſe, that they may 
iwill in bumpers of water, which, they will tell 
you, are as ieliſhing, pleaſant, refreſhing, and 
wholeſome, as heavenly nectar. Thus do they 
daily invent ſome new extravagance or other to 


diſtinguiſh and ſingularize themſelves. more and lend 
more; and it muſt be confeſſed they do that ef- exe 
fectually. For no mortal caring for. their whim- wh 
lical ragoos, beſides themſelves, they really get vir 
the character of being ſingular to the laſt degree. Wl wh 
However, it bappens ſometimes that their appe- lac 
tite compels them to bely their. folly in ſpight of bac 
all their endeavours to maintain it. But if at ſuch. an 
a time they are obliged to commend the goodneſs ap 


of the meat, they are extremely concerned the uſe 


Te 
A of it is ſo common. This brings to my remem- — 
2 brance a particular paſſage of one of the moſt far 
_ perfect originals of this ſpecies. After he had thi 
14 drank ſome old wine, which he found was excel- or 
| lb; lently good, he could not forbear crying out, th 
4 O the moſt delicious liquor in the world ! what ef 
I a pity it is, this admirable wine is not extreme- th 
or” ly ſcarce! If it could be had by none but perſons mM 
433 of diſtinction, it would be the moſt charming. es 
A and exquiſite pleaſure of my life. - 
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Bur there is one ſort of ſingularity (if we may 
call it by that name) whieh ought to be the ob- 
jet of our ambuion: I mean that which diſtin- 
guiſheth us from common people by great and 
heroic actions. This kind of ſingularity takes its 
riſe from · a greatneſs of ſoul, and an elevation of 
ſentiments ; in which the true nobility and excel-- 
lence of man conſifts ; to wit, ſuch a nobility as; 
exempts: us from the paſſions and imperfeCtions: 
which the vulgar are enflaved to. For in reality, 
virtue is the prime foundation. of all true heroiſm, 


which raiſes us to a- diſtinction from the popu- 


lace; virtue is, if I. may uſe the term, its true 
badge and charaCteriſtick; that which dignihes ; 
and ennobles-the man; and gives him the glorious 
appellation of hero. It is by their virtues the 
great men ſhould be conſpicuous in this lower 


world, if they deſire to be the glory of it; in tlie 


ſame manner as the ſtars ſhed their diffufive luſtre 
through the firmament, of which they are the 
ornament and glory. This is the ſingularity which 
the great men ſhould aſpire after, which it is their 
eſſential: duty. to acquire. What does it avail 
them to be diſtinguiſhed by-their rank; if they are 
not to be ſo by their virtue? The more they are 
exalted, the more- their vices are in view ; and 
the more remarkable their vices appear, the more- 
they debaſe and degrade them, and ſhametuily 
confound them with the vulgar. It is true, their 

greatneſs 
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greatneſs will always be reſpected, becauſe it is 
in itſelf re/petable : But it will never ſurvive the 
man, unleſs it be attended with virtue. The great 
man and the virtuous man are ſynonymous terms; 
theſe are inſeparable qualities, one of which will 


never be tranſmitted with honour to. poſterity 
without the other. - 


GxrEar. people are, often ſubject to a certain 


haughty ſingularity, that renders them inacceſſible 
and odious. But, ic they would conſider it, they 
take the ready way to draw the juſt hatred of 
their inferiors upon them, inſtead of procuring 
their affection and eſteem. It is in their own 
power to make themſelves amiable to all man- 
kind: The privilege of their rank would endear 
them to the common people, if their behaviour 
was but natural, plain and courteous. Let them 
but uſe this ſort of demeanor, and the people wil 


adore them. Their exalted ſtation is ſufficient to 


keep up their ſuperiority; they need not be afraid 
of loſing their diſtinction. Beſides, to rely fo 
much upon a conftant, haughty air of greatneſs, 
in order to ſupport their grandeur, is à tacit ac- 
knowledgment of a ſmall ſtock of perſonal merit. 
Our ſecond Mæcenas of Spain (the earl of 
Aguilar) knew how to ſuit and conform himfe!t 
To all things, and to all perſors, when he was in 
the higheſt ations and employments. He had 
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the art of reconciling dignity with affability, 
greatneſs with popularity, and the hero with the 
man. He was therefore univerſally beloved, eſ- 
teemed in his life-time, and lamented at his death, 
even by the enemies of his country, I have heard 
it ſaid of him by perſons of the greateſt wiſdom 
and delicacy of underſtanding ; that He had the 
art of being truly great, without affecting to. 
appear ſo. An encomium more glorious, and 
perhaps more. rarely merited than people imagine. 


I wow come to a third ſpecies of ſingularity ;. 
and they that compoſe it, deſerve to be placed. 
amongſt the groteſque figure of Calot. | 


IT is the pleaſure and ſtudy of theſe pretty 
gentlemen to make themſelves remarkable for their. 
odd fantaſtic ways of dreſſing, walking, dancing 
and ſaluting. Whatever is in common uſe is 
their averſion; cuſtom is the natural object of 
their moſt violent antipathy. To dreſs them- 
ſelves after an antique mode, to revive all the ob- 
ſolete faſhions, all the old ceremonies, all the at- 
titudes, poſtures, or rather gallant grimaces of the 
antient chivalry, is without diſpute, one of their 
moſt ſerious occupations. Some of them have 
other refinements, in my judgment, as whimſical 
and ridiculous as the former. Are they in Spain? 
They are. dreſſed after the. French faſhion. _ 
they 
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they in France? They follow the Spaniſh 
faſhion. One while pantaloons, another while 
harlequins ; at other times any thing in the world, 
ſo it be but contrary to what they ſhould be. 
They go into-the-country. dreſſed out in Golillis, 
and appear at court in a band. Have we then 
occaſion for theſe pantomines to make us laugh! 
No ſure; there is a world of others, that acquit 
themſelves exceeding well of that office. 


We ought in prudence never to give other 
people occaſion to laugh at us; no, not even to 
a child; then much leſs to perſons of underſtand. 
ing and judgment. Yet I am very much tempted 
to believe, there are ſome people that ſtrive to 
make themſelves mere drolls and buffoons for the 
diverſion of the company, without putting tht 
ſpeRators to expence. Thus much is certain, 
they would not have a day paſs over their head; 
wichout giving ſome new proof or other of their 
ſingularity; ſome new decoration of their perſons; 
ſomething or other extraordinary either for matter 
or figure. Thus one imperfeQion of man be- 
comes the food and nouriſhment of another: The 
Tidiculouineſs of one fort is matter of entertaia- 
ment to the ſcoffing diſpoſition of another, 


Bur what a ſtrange thing this ſingularity muſt 
be in the minds of men, when the outward ap- 
pearance 
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pearance of it affords ſuch - ample matter of deri-- 


ſion | for ſome people are of ſuch an odd caſt and: 
turn, that a man would ſwear nature had pur- 
poſely formed their taſte and genius the wrong, 
way. Not that it really is ſo; but to hear them 
reaſon upon any topic in the world, would tempt 
one to believe it. The truth is, they take pains 
to ſingularize themſelves ; and in order to that, 
they ſo conſtantly deviate from all common ideas, 
that it becomes natural to them to think differ- 


| ently from the reſt of mankind. Their notions 


are all paradoxes, heteroclite. ſyſtems, fine-drawn 
cob-web reaſonings, chimerical principles and vi- 
fions, of which no mortal but themſelves under- 
ſtand a word; and it is much to be queſtioned, 
whether their dreams are intelligible even to them 
ſelves: Whatever is commonly received amongſt 
men of true taſte and ſound judgment, they deſ- 
piſe, and look upon it as mean and pitiful. If the 
fools would be fatisfied with feeding themſelves 
upon their fantaſtick ideas, or with propounding 
them to othets, it were ſomewhat tolerable: But 
no; to complete their ſingularity and folly; they 
will needs force them upon us, and that too with 
a magiſterial tone, and an air of ſober madneſs: 
For they fancy theſe airs and appearances contri- 
bute very much to ſignalize their merit, already 
fo diſtinguiſhed in other reſpects. As for the 
company they talk to; they do not * on 

ook. 
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lock upon them; that would be doing them o hey n 
much honour ; they caſt a fide glance at then I this ch 
perhaps with a ſupercilious brow of ſeorn au perſev 
contempt. as a pP 
| es Ns ficians 
ArTEx all, ſingularity is not an incurable di- 
temper. Is not their reaſon alone, you will fan, WW — 


ſufficient to cure it? Yes; but, as theſe finguly 
gentlemen have ſo little to do with reaſon, we wil 
propoſe another method, a ſort of ſpecific for that 
diſeaſe. And if they are not willing to be cured, M. 
wie deſire no more of them than to read the e. Ai. 
ceipt. This remedy then for ſingularity is to 
conſider and view the ſame folly in another per- 
fon, to obſerve and remark all its ridicylous, ti- 
vial, and inſipid circumſtances, 'Theſe inſepata- 
ble properties of fingularity are viſible and evident 


to every body, even to thoſe that are infected nal 
with the ſame diſtemper. When they have taken not 
a full view of themſelves in this faithful mirrour, of i 

they muſt conſider the conſequences and effects ſee 
of ſingularity: What thoſe: are, the tongues of adn 
malice and ill-nature will loudly declare to all pec 
that are willing to hear them. Nor are the wiſeſt in 
backward in publiſhing them; their kindneſs and mi 
charity induce them to that good office for the 
amendment of thoſe that ſtand in need of correc- | 
tion. Theſe effects are, in two words, to render i 
themſelyes contemptible — whatever merit * 
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they may otherwiſe have at the bottom. If after 
this there be any one that will ſtill give into, ot 
perſevere in ſingularity, I ſhall look upon him 
as a perſon abandoned and given over by his phy- 


ſicians. 


Man Ar THE Point or PERFECTION. 


A Dialogue between the Author and Don Manuel. 


AUTHOR. . 
HE Perſians had formerly an odd particu- 
lar cuſtom, which was, never to ſee their 
children till they were ſeven years of age. Pater 
nal affection, though it be commonly ſo blind, did 
not ſhut their eyes againſt the ordinary weakneſſes 
of infants : their good ſenſe had a repugnancy to 
ſee and diſſemble thoſe infirmities, much more to 
admire them, as moſt fathers do. Thus did this 
people wait till reaſon began to dawn and appear 
in their children, before they would own and ad- 
mit them into the boſom of their families. 


Don MANUEL. Ef 
How | Did ever any fathers deal fo with their 
children? Could they not bear with thoſe infir- 


mities of infancy that are inſeparable from our ten- 
der 


* 
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der years? It is no wonder then, that a fool is 
offenſive to a man of ſenſe, that is not related to 


him; I am not ſurpriſed that the converſe of the 
one is ſo inſupportable to the other. 


| AUTHOR. 1 
Bx that as it will, Nature, though wiſe in all 
her operations, yet does not immediately give the 
laſt perfection to her works; neither does art im- 
mediately ſupply the defect, be ſhe ever fo in- 
duftrious. Both the one and the other advance 
ſlowly to their period, which is perfection; ; they 


proceed leiſurely, ſtep by ſtep, and it is too late 
before they arrive at it. 
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Tux beginnings, indeed, of all things, even of 
the greateſt, are but ſmall ; it is by a flow pro- 
greſſive improvement that they become finithed 
and perfect in their kind. Whatever is quickly 
at its perfection is of little value, and of ſhort du- 
ration. A flower that quickly blows, quickly 
fades; whereas a diamond, that is long in form- 


ing, may laſt to eternity. Is 
1 : | better 
41 A urT HORN APP 
if 1} Tae procefs of time, which you ſuppoſe neceſ- grape 
1 fary to bring things to their perfection, regards not er 
ourſelves as well as other beings ; we are not born when 
full men; we grow inſenſibly, day by day, both bes 
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bl is & 
ted to 


of the 


vith reſpect to the body and the mind, until we 
arrive at a-proper manhood, to have our, reaſon 
clear, our judgment ſound, our mind formed, and 
our diſcerning juſt, tc, 


Don MANUEL. 


e-in all UnpouBTEDLY man is obliged to attain kis 
ve the ¶ perfection after this progteſſive manner. But 
art im- the perfec ion you ſpeak. of is rather a talent or 
ſo in- giſt of nature, not beſtowed indifferently upon all. 


dvance We ſee ſome people, that are paſt children, that 

; they Ml reaſon, underſtand, and have experience, and yet 
oo late I are not what -you call complete and finiſhed men: 

N they ſtill want ſomething, which alſo has its de- 

grees, and is attainable by ſome in more, by others 

in leſs time, provided they be qualified to attain it 

ven of Hat all. Some, we find, improve flowly-in their 

Pro- beginnings, and yet may poſlibly attain to perfec- 

iniſhed tion in the end; we find others pretty good pro- 

quickly Wi scients in all reſpeQs; others, again, that are 

ort du- grown complete and perfect. | 


quickly 
form- AUT H OR. 

1 snaLL illuſtrate this ſubject by a ſimile, the 
better to explain by what degrees we arrive at out 
perfection. When vine is juſt come from the 
grape, it has an inf pid ſweetneſs, and when it is 
not entirely made, it has a crabbed tartneſs: but, 
when it has ſufficiently worked and fermented, it 
oſes its ſweetiſh-taſte, has no more of that ſour- 
neſs, 
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7, both 
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-neſs, but comes at laſt to a true reliſh and fine fla- 
vour, equal to nectar, provided it be wine of a 
right and excellent body. This is a picture of the 
Rate of infancy, youth, and manhood. 


Don MANUEL. No: 
'G1ve me leave to adopt yout ſimile. The fe. hich 


Ty 
of age 


veral progreſſions you mention, repreſent tho M ſpect. 
which the human foul makes in the frail veſſel q ſeolid ar 
the body, and thoſe obſtacles and impediment Free, © 
too, which obſttuct her-progreſs. Every man ex our di 
periences in himſelf that inſipidneſs of fancy which (P<com: 
nauſeates ſound reaſon; that ſourneſs and rawnef Sr 
of youth, which reliſhes nothing but ſenſible ob- fegular 
-jeQs, and is but an imperfect ſketch of the reaſon: BP) ume 
able man. It is true, nature ſeems to have orants E _ 
e aſſi 


ed, to ſome particular favourites, a diſpenſation df 
years upon this article. But thofe inſtances art 
very rare; and moreover, they always rctait 
Fome certain tokens, ſome remains or other of thei 
youth, by which a man may ſee their maturiy 
came before its ſeaſon, I here are others, that 
have a certain ſedateneſs and gravity, either nat 
— . . . . 

ral or put on, which, in appearance, belies the im W 
perfections of youth. But then they ſeldom mai hat 50 
tain this gravity thoroughly : they grow weary, : ., wo} 
ſuppoſe, of being what in reality they are not, ail 
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AUTHOR. 


Time, you ſee, is a great remedy for the want 
of age and experience. 


| Don MANUEL. 
NoTHiNG but that can cure infancy and youth, 


ine fla- 
ne of a 


> of the 


The fe. Nrhich are really ages of imperfection in every re- 
t thok ſpect. In a more advanced age, our thoughts are 
eſſel of ſolid and elevated, out underſtanding enlarged and 


free, our judgment ſound, out minds reaſonable, 
our diſcerning juſt, our taſte certain; the heatt 
becomes great and ſteady, the ſenſes maſculine and 
igoraus, the defires noble, and the diſpoſitions 
regular and wiſe. When a man is thus brought 
yy time to the pitch of his perfection, he becomes 
n uſeful and neceffary member of the civil body. 


diment 
man ex- 
y which 

rawnelz 
ſwle ob. 


e Teaſon- 


pl He aſſiſts others with. ſalutary counſels, perſuades 
bees of hem by judicious arguments, animates them by 
ys retail dis experimental knowledge, inſtructs and delights 
r of thei hem by his refined taſte and correct diſcernment, 
maturij Mn a word, whatever he thinks, ſays, or does, ſhews 


ners, that 
her nat 
es the in- 
om main 
eat, 
e not, aui 
hem to if 
an. 


TH O! 


im to be ariived at the point of human perfection. 


AUTHOR, 
We have a long way to travel before we teach 
hat point. How long is the foul impriſoned, as 
t were, in the datk manſion of aur mortal bo- 
iy! Where the taper of reaſon gives but a dim 
nd diſtant light, and, though it be all the light 
ae other faculties have to go by, yet fhines not 
in 


* 
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in its full ſtrength and brightneſs till after a ſerie 


of dark and gloomy years. And when the mind, By 


apprehenſion, judgment, will, and the heart a. that v 
4 tempt to exert themſelves in this ſtate of darkneſ 
4 and obſcurity, alas! they do but wander and miſ- 
. take their objects, whatever pains other people BY 7 
4 take to enlighten and conduct them. ſome! 
| = Manes... MN 
4 War an unhappy thing it is for a man o i con 
i -mature. ſenſe and judgment to be obliged through UG 
[| neceſſity or decorum to fuit himſelf and comp) dre; 
9 with an age, that has ſo little of humanity in i 
if beſides the figure! His miſery, methinks, (as IT 
1 | is a pain of the mind) may not unfitly be compat- reſpe 
ed with the torment. of . Phalaris's bull. what 
35 * 
[9 AUTHOR. * 
al Tus compariſon is unnatural. However when | 
4 a man has brought himſelf by time and ſtudy n ©" 
14 perfection, he then reflects and looks back at li * 
13 paſt miſeries: He commiſerates the ſtate of im T, 
fl becility, ignorance, and darkneſs, from which it "ON 
Lo is delivered; he condemns his own weak under 10 
19 ſtanding, his falſe reaſonings, trivial thoughts, an FUE 
h 3 childiſh taſte: He reviews with aftoniſhment, al WP 
q the miſtakes, errors, and wanderings of his ow! * Wha 
heart. What a pleaſure it is to find himſelf fi me f 
perior to all this! To be no more the ſport of il Ko 


many imperfections for the time to come p 
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ſeries Don MANUET. 

mind, Bor alas! What numbers of people there are, 
art at- that will never arrive at ſuch a point of perfection! 
ur kneſs 


AUTHOR. 

Tur is, as you obſerved before, becauſe 
ſomething or other is wanting in their compoſi- 
tion. Perhaps they have not a competent taſte or 
ſenſe; perhaps, what is ſtill worſe, they have not 
a competent capacity: In ſhort, I do not know 
what it is, but ſomething er other they are deſec- 
tive in. 


1d mil- 


people 


man of 

through 

.comply 

ity in i Don MANU E. 

8, (a8 Ir is obvious enough they are deficient in ſome 

dompar reſpect or other, though we cannot well define 
what it is. 


AUTHOR. 
rer when THEREFORE time, as I ſaid before, is the 
ſtudy n grand remedy ; but yet it is not an univerſal re- 
| medy. BED 
br Den MANUEL. 


Trve ; it does not plant happy diſpoſitions in 
us; it only affords leifure and opportunity for na- 
ture to finiſh what ſhe had begun, and to reap 
what was of her own ſowing. But yet the na 
tural ſoil, though it be good, nay, J fay further, 
tough it be of equal goodneſs, is not fruitful at 


which be 
ak under 
ights, and 
ment, al 
f his ow! 


| 1 { If {t- 1 . . 
"I of tae ſame time in all that are poſſeſſed of it. In 
bo Tome, whether it be that their education forwards 


De N | It, 
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it, or that it 18 aſſiſted by their natural complexion, 
it ripens and brings forth fruit at the proper ſea- 
ſon: In others, Whether it be retarded through 
their education, or neglected through the natural 
indolence of their tempers, it lies a long time fal- 
low and unftuitful, and produces nothing till the 
latter ſeaſon. Now this delay 15 the root of 
ſtrange prejudices, eſpecially in thoſe that ought 
upon account of their rank and condition to be 
perfect men. For the particular perfection, that 
is peculiar to each condition and employment 
mull be acquired by little and little, as well as the 
general perfection that is proper for a man. I am 
not the more a judicious, able magiſtrate, becaule 
1 wear the gown or have a civil employment; no 
more than I am a man of ſenſe, becauſe I am old 
enough to be bb. 


AUT HOR. 

ARE not kings and ſovereigns under the ſame 
neceſſity of forming and perfecting chemſelves by þ 
degrees: 4 | we 
| Don M4 NUE "i thin 
Us DOUBTEDLY: They are not born full i 5 
men; men finiſhed and conſummate in wiſdom, ; 
cayi 

experience, and a thouſand other qualities, that 

are abſolutely neceſſary for that rank of ſovereign- 
ty, which they enjoy. Heaven indeed generally 2 
plants the ſeeds of thoſe qualities in them, but it of t] 
13 their buſineſs to cultivate, improve, and perfect I or i; 


them, 
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ſea- them, in order to act like kings in prudent go- 

ough yernment of their people. 

uural 25 

264 AUTHOR. : 

I! the No perſon in the world then is exempt from 

ot of the care and pains of improving and perfeCting, 

2ught himſelf in his rank and ſtation. The general of 

to be an army acquires his abilities at the expence of 

| that other people's blood, and the hazard of his own. 

yment WI The phyſician rarely recovers a man from a mor- 

as the tal diſtemper, till he has firſt ſent a great many 

I am others to their graves, The man of letters does 

ecaule WWF not obtain the honourable character of a truly : 

t ; no learned man, but at the expence of his reſt and 

um old health. And when it has coſt us all this fatigue 
and toll to make ourſelves perfect, is our perfec- 
tion after all a fixed or permanent condition? 

e fame Den MANUEL. 

yes by Now you touch the fore indeed ; you come 
to the ſad point of human miſery. There is no- 

Fe fal thing in life fixed or permanent; every thing in 

iGGom, t is continually changing, either growing or de- 

s, that caying every moment. 

7ereign- AUTHOR. 

enerally AND in ſuch a manner too, that the ſaculties 

, but It of the ſoul ſhare the fate of the body, be it ſound 

| perfeC: or infirm. 

ther, 


H 2 Don 
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Don MANUEL. 
'By age the memory decays, the wit flags, the 


4magination cools, the taſte is impaired ; all the 


fine qualities of the ſoul, fayour of the frailty and 
infirmity of the body, which in regard to them is 
no longer capable of diſcharging the ſame func- 
tions. But for this, reaſon it concerns us the more 
to apply ourſelves betimes to work out our per- 
ſection, that we may both the ſooner reap and the 


longer enjoy the fruits of our labours. 


AUTHOR. 


By theſe advance-ſteps in our early years, we 


may acquire ſuch a rich and plentiful ſtock of 
merit, as not to be ſenſible of thoſe decays and 
loſſes, brought upon us by age, as you may ima- 
gine. A long accuſtomed, happy practice and 


habit of i improving and perfecting all the faculties 


of the ſoul, leaves ſuch marks and impreſſions be- 


hind it, as are not eaſily defaced. The memory 
may grow leſs faithful as to names, but things and 


facts it ſtill retains; the imagination is not perhaps 


ſo ſprightly, but reaſon and judgment underſtand 
her flights, to condemn them if wild, and to ad- 
mire them if regular. Tue taſte may be Tome- 
what ſuperannuated as to the compoſing of briſk 
gnd lively things, works of wit and fancy; but 
yet it reliſhes what 1s good and excellent in others, 


In ſhort, the luſtre and beauty perhaps are paſt, 


but 
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but all the ſubſtanee and ſolidity remain. Yet 
all this white I do not grant, that even theſe little 
impairings, ſmall as they are, happen to all antient 
people. There are a great many who maintain 
tbeir merit and perfection to the laſt. 

Don MANUEL. 

Ir is no eaſy matter to prevent and out- run our 
years in ſuch a manner as you mean; to riſe to 
the higheſt pitch of perfection, and then to main⸗ 
tain out poſt. | 

AUTHOR. 

Taz way is from our youth upwards to em- 
ploy-allthe hours of our time, and ule all our en- 
deavours to improve the talents and gifts of na- 
ture, The ſtudy of the beſt authors, whether of 
letters, politicks, wars or judicature, c. The 
converſation of judicious, able men in thoſe dif- 
ferent arts and employments ; frequent reflection, 
deep and intenſe thinking, experience, cuſtom, 
practice and exerciſe ;. this is the way to give the 
fiuiſhing ſtroke to the work, which nature, though 
ever ſo bountiful to us, did but roughly deſigu. 


Don MANUEL. 
A PERSON that is arrived at ſuch a pitch is 
invaluable. 
AUTHOR. 
He is indeed above all the eſteem that can poſ- 
ſibly be ſhewn him. 
H 3 Don 
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Don MANUEL, 

How delightful and improving is ſuch a one: 
converſation! And if a man has the happineſs to 
gain his friendſhip, he then has an inftruQor, 
whoſe principles are deduced from the ſoundeſt 
reaſon and moſt exquiſite taſte ; a guide, whoſe 
counſels reſult from the cleareſt judgment and 
moſt conſummate experience; and above all, a 
friend, whoſe heart, exempt and free from all 
weakneſs and inſtability, bears him an inviolable 
affection and unchangeable attachment. 


CH AFP, XUE 


Tue Genius For POLITENESS 
AND ORDER. 


RT, which improves, embelliſhes, and 

periects every thing in nature, is, if I 
may uſe the metaphor, the parent of politeneſs. 
Politeneſs in its turn raiſes and eſtabliſhes the me- 
vit and reputation of every thing whatſoever. No 
productions of wit or underſtanding can make 
their fortune without its concurrence and aſſiſt- 
ance. I know ſeveral great geniuſſes, both for in- 
vention and judgment, that are ſo aukward and 
unpoliſhed 
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unpoliſned in orher reſpects, that one would ra- 


one's ther think them worthy of contempt, than com- 
eſs to mendation. Nay, the moſt rational diſcourſe, 
uctor, the moſt learned book, the greateſt Es 
indeſt the profoundeſt erudition, all this, I ſay, if the 
whoſe ornaments of politeneſs be e will be only 
t and looked upon as barbarous pedantry, whoſe mildeſt 
all, a fate is neglect and oblivion. Others we know, 
m all who, were they narrowly inſpected, are no great 
olable geniuſſes, nor extraordinary perſons; and yet they 


have a reputation and character in the world, 
which entirely proceeds from à certain politeneſs of 
— mind and underſtanding. The fame thing may 
be ſaid of the qualities of our bodies, whicn loſe 
their value, if they be not accompanied with a 
proper politeneſs. A man of a homely perſon, if 
his carriage be graceful, and his deportment cour- 
teous, is infinitely preferable to a handſome man 
of rough, clowniſh airs, and an unpoliſhed beha- 


and viour. The latter is really offenſive, becauſe we 

if I ſuſpect there is a vain-glory in his unpolitenefs. 
eneſs. In truth, merit, whether great or ſmail, real or 
2 Me- imaginary, is never free from vanity, unleſs it be 

T guarded and defended by virtue. Now they that 
make 


are moſt addicted to preſumption, and conſe- 
quently the leaſt ſuſceptible of civility, are gene- 
rally thoſe that have ſome eminent advantage or 
perfection of body : Little fouls, that are afraid an 
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obliging behaviour would difparage and undervalue 
them, are ſo ſtupidly and exceſſively arrogant that 


they never think you ſhew them deference enough; 


aud ſo indolent withal, that they have no atten- 
tion for any thing but their own perſons, and wil 
give themſelves no manner of trouble in regard to 
any body elſe. Thus vain-glory, grafted upon 
ſelf-love, is the root of all their unpoliteneſs and 
11-breeding. Yet, if they would open their eyes 
to their true intereſt, they might perceive that po- 
liteneſs adorns the merit a man has, as well as ſup- 
plies the want of what he has not. There are 


vaſt numbers of people in the world, that only by: 


this ſingle qualification, keep themſelves out of 
the catalogue of fools. But when this politeneſs 


of ceportment reſults from a politenefs of under- 


ſtanding, then it is not confined to a man's perſon 
alone, but is diffuſed throughout every thing about 
him. It is vifible in the decency. and ſuitableneſs 
of his furniture, the taſte of his pictures, and the 
choice of his books, though he be not a man): 
letters by profeſſion; in a word, it appears 


thouſand things that are for his uſe, whatever 
condition of lite he 1s 1n, 


FarxTHER, true virtue never departs or de- 
viates from the laws of politeneſs; ſhe obſerves 
them perhaps with more exactneſs and regularity, 
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man an aſſiduous courtier does in his approaches 
to his prince. Her politeneſs is a modeſt, affable 
good- breeding that ſprings from a general regard 
for all mankind, accommodates and ſuits itſelf to 
all perſons according to their rank, complies wih 
the lawful cuſtom and innocent recreations of ho- 
neſt civilized people, is not ſtartled to ſee religion 
or good manners reverenced, puts on no authori- 
tative airs of gravity, unleſs at the violation or 
ſome moral duty; but in ſhort makes the good 
and virtuous man an agreeable, amiable charac- 
If on the contrary, virtue be ſtripped of this 
politeneſs, and ſhewn only in the garb of an un- 
poliſhed aufterity, in ſpite of all a man's religion 
and good ſenſe, he will be apt to look upon her. 
as odious and unamiable.. 


Now what is politeneſs in regard to all thoſe 
works in general, that are under the direction of 
art? It is an elegant diſpoſition of the things that 
are to bear a relation to one another. The per- 
fection of the whole conſiſts in the juſt ordering of 
all the ſeveral parts. A man would be a monſter 
in nature, if his head was in the place of his feet; 
and ſo in a work of the underſtanding, or in a 
piece of mechaniſm, if the beginning be placed 
at the end, it will be a monſter in art. 
taing muſt. have its pr 


Every 


oper place aſſigned it in the 


order 
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order of art, as it has in that of nature: Place it not 
there, it is ſhocking ; place it there, it is agree- 
ble: It will at leaſt be thought worthleſs and 
nicie's elſewhere; there it will always bear its 
price and value. Adil diforder produces conſu- 
non, and contuſion both diſcredits its author, and 
oizends the eye. Let a man expoſe to our view 
the fmeſt things in the world, confuſedly jumbled 
and heaped together, we ſhall retain no other idea 
of them, but that of a chaos or unformed maſs, 
of which we have no diſtinct conception. Let 
the ſame things be reduced every one to its place, 
every one to its proper point of view, and the 
juſtneſs and elegance of that order and diſpoſition, 
joined to the intrinfick worth and beauty of things, 
will charm us. It is to little purpoſe a great ma- 
ny orators, poets and writers, of dull and clouded 
underſtandings, labour to find out a ſubject ſuſ- 
ceptible of all the ornaments of art. When they 
have been ſo happy as to meet with ſuch a ſubject, 
are they as happy in acquitting themſelves upon 
it? In order to manage and conduct a ſubject 
rightly, they ſhould underſtand all its different 
parts, aſſign each of them its proper place, give 


it the exact extent that is requiſite, and connect 


them all together with ſuch a ſuitable coherence, 
that not one of them could be diſplaced without 
disfizuring and mutilating the whole. This is 
mat elegant harmony, which a thouſand authors, 
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that are neither deficient in parts, induſtry, nor 
emulation, either do not conſider, or are not able 
to obſerve. Read their works, you ſhall find 
learning and variety, elevated thoughts, ſtrong 
arguments, and wiſe maxims, yet all this ſhall be 
like ſo many diſunited members, or diflocated 
limbs without joints, and without proportion. 
All is thrown promiſcuouſly and confuſedly to- 
gether, as if it weie an heap of materials, that 
waited for ſome other pen to put them into form 
and order. 


Now it is eaſy to apprehend, that a delicacy 
as to order, is no leſs eſſential to an author in his 
ſentiments, than in his thoughts. The rules of 
art, and the laws of nature, are the ſame with reſ- 
pect to the one and the other. The ſentiments, 
25 well as the reaſonings, muſt be ſuitable to the 
ſubject, conſiſtent and coherent with one another, 
that they may have their proper influence, which 
is to touch and affect the heart with ſuch diſpo- 
fitions and impreſſions, as the author intended. 
Not that a fentiment or a reflection, which ap- 
pears ſingle and unconnected, is always againſt 
rule, for that reflection may be a ſentence or max- 
im; and that ſentiment, a ſudden. tranſport. Both 
the one and the other in ſome circumſtances, and 
upon ſome certain occaſions, may be convenient, 
provided they riſe natural'y from the ſubject, or 


at 
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at leaſt be related to it. But then this is a nice 
point; the very thing wherein the difficulty lies 
(ix. that our ſentiments always flow from the 
matter in hand, as from their proper fountain; 
otherwiſe they are but ſo many wild flights in the 
air, mere wanderings and deviations, whoſe im- 
propriety will appear to every reader. For all 
people have common ſenſe, though they have not 
judgment to know exactly when a thought is in. 
its proper place, and when not. 


Tu good. taſte, the decorum, the je ne ſcay 
quoy, or the inexpreſſible ſomething, muſt all con- 
cur to make up that elegant coincidence and agree- 
ment, from whence the beautiful order and polite- 
neſs refult, which charm us in all the perfect 
works of art. But how little were theſe rules, 
which are the later effects of reflection, obſerved 
in antient times! In the beginning, a ſavage, bru- 
tal rudeneſs reigned throughout the univerſe: 
mankind ſtood in need of whole ages and centuries, 
even to make them perceive their own ignorance 
and barbarity. The Grecians were the firſt who 
decame ſenſible of both, and:endeavoured to intro- 
duce a politeneſs amongſt themſelves in the be- 
ginning of their empire. They began with the 
builing of cities, temples, and palaces, according 
to the rules of art ; it was from theſe ingenious and 
induſtrious men that we derived the three orders 
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of architecture, in which the beauty of ſo many 
magnificent ſtructures conſiſts. But they applied 
themſelves with ſtill greater vigour. to the ſtudy 
of letters, which, by degrees, formed and poliſhed 
their underſtanding, and gave it all its perfection 
and beauty. They erected public academics to 
train up their countrymen to ſciences, and admit- 
ted ſuch foreigners too, as were deſirous of coming 
thither for education. In one word, they became 
men by knowing how to become learned and polite. . 


For a long time they looked upon all other na-- 
tions but their own, as barbarous and uncivilized.. 


IMMEDIATELY after the Grecians, the Romans 
likewiſe freed themſelves from the barbarity and 
rudeneſs of former ages. Politeneſs of all kinds 
quickly ſpread itſelf as wide as the bounds of their 
empire, comprehending- the greateſt part of the 
world, which all became ſubject to theſe perpetual 
univerſal conquerors. They had no reaſon long 
to envy Greece her arts and ſciences ; in a few 
years they carried them to a pitch-of excellence; 
ſufficient to inſpire their models with jealouſy. In 
the firſt place, as to arts: There are ſtill ſome 
fragments of curious Roman architeQure in being; 
which no other nation has ſince been able to equal. 
Skiltul artiſts diſcover, in theſe valuable remains, 
ſomething ſo exquiſitely beautiful and intmitable, 

that 
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that it charms them beyond all hopes of attaining Bu 
to an equal perfection. They are forced to f:y liſhed 
of them, as the greateſt encomium that can be we va 
given, it is the work of the antient Romans. We an ap 
have likewiſe ſome of their ſtatues, whoſe excel- merit. 
lent aſtoniſhing workmanſhip will both immot— tial gl 
talize the artiſts that made them, and the heroes claſs, 
they repreſent. Their money too was ſtruck with natur 
ſuch a ſtamp, as ſhews that an univerſal good taſte thou; 
prevailed amongſt them, and that every particulat reaſo 
thing bore the ſignet and impreſs of it. Tg 
| tne 
Tu famous cloſet of my illuſtrious friend, Don and 
Juan Laſtanoſa, is a kind of aſylum to great the / 
numbers of Athenian and Roman  curioſiies, in en 
There you fee medals, coins, ſtatues, urns, and 1 fe 
thouſand other rarities of antiquity ; works, which whi 
all modern founders and ſculptors will always ad- Ari 
mire, and leave the reputation of being the maſter- in t 
pieces of art in their everlaſting poſſeſſion. Ves, No 1 
it is at this great friend's houſe you will find this ture 
treaſure of antiquity, on account of the many mo- ſtill 
numents of it which he preſerves; and the honour ed, 
of Arragon, on account of his own fine talents, 1 
which you will find capable of fatis/ying the moſt der 
critical and inſatiable curioſity. In the works of ing 
| this excellent and uncommon genius you will meet * 


wich all the elegant taſte and polite learning of the 
encients. 


Bur 
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Bur though the Romans improved and embel- 
liſhed art to this laſt degree of perfection, which 
we vainly ſtrive to come up to, yet that was but 
an appendant circumſtance, as it were, of their 


merit. It was in literature their true, their eſſen- 


tial glory conſiſted. In their authors of the firſt 
claſs, a man can never be weary of admiting the 
natural concatenation and coherence of their 
thoughts and ſentiments, their clear, reſplendent 
reaſon, their ſound and ſtrong judgment, their 
fruitful and regular imagination: There you ſee 
the ſolid, the ſublime, the beautiful, the bright, 
and the true fine genius, the juſt indiſputable taſte, 
the je ne ſgay quoy, the inexpreſſible pecultarſcharm 
in every kind of writing, that exact point of per- 
fection, which leaves nothing to be wiſhed for, 

which impoſes ſilence upon all the Zoilus's and 
Ariſtarchus s, all the carping cenſors and critics 
in the world. And though ancient Rome be now 
no more, yet Rome's politeneſs in arts and litera- 
ture in ſome meaſure ſurvives ; the beſt part of it 
ſtill ſubſiſts to this day; every nation has inherit- 
ed, preſerved, and cultivated its ſhare. 


ITALY is diſtinguiſhed for the delicacy of its 
pencil and chiſſel, for the magnificence of its build- 
ings, the regular beauty of its cities, and her ge- 
nius for policy and government. In Spain we are 
more diligent to adorn our minds than our cities; 
though, 
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though, I confeſs, that negligence is no matter of 
commendation ; for, I think, all unpoliteneſs what- 
ſoever, even in things of the ſmalleſt conſequence, 
is always a fault. France is the centre of polite- 
neſs in every reſpect; there arts and ſciences are 
in vogue and reputation; there they are cultivat- 
ed and improved every day : Even their nobility, 
who are polite to the laſt degree in their manners 
and behaviour, both delight and make great pro- 
ficiency in polite learning; they are convinced that 
knowledge can never be prejudicial, but is always 
of uſe, whatever ſtation a man is in, or whatever 
profeſſion he is of. Amongſt great numbe.s of 
learned men of that nation, I know one gentle man 
in particular, that has all the good taſte and genius 
imaginable, as is evident from his two libraries, 
one of which conſiſts of an excellent collection of 
the beſt authors, and the other, of his own writings 
and periormances. This illuſtrious ſcholar I ſpeak 
of is Monſieur Filleau, canon of the cathedral 
church of Toulouſe. 
Bur to return: inſtruction and delight are the 
fruit of politeneſs and order. After a man has 
made a good choice of flowers and plants, that 


which compleats the uſefulneſs and pleaſure of his 


garden, is, the diſpoſition and cultivation of thoſe 
Plants and flowers. The ſame thing may be ſaich 
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in ſome ſort, with reſpect to every production of 
the underſtanding. After a judicious choice of 
the ſubjects and materials, that which both delights 
and inſtructs, is, the order and politeneſs obſerved 
through the whole. But there are ſome people 
exact and elegant in their nature, that are leſs in- 
debted to art than the reſt of mankind, and gene- 
rally obſerve order and politeneſs in all they do. 
Not the leaſt negligence ſlips from them in any of 
their works, nor the minuteſt impropriety in any 
thing whatſoever. Their diſeourſe, their actions, 
manners, and behaviour are always accompanied 


| with an eaſy, natural, and graceful air. Alexan- 


der, according to Quintus Curtius, was a great 
lover and a moſt rigid obſerver of order, even 
amongſt his troops; they were more like ranks 
of formal ſenators, ſays that hiſtorian, than 1 
of fiery ſoluiers. 


Tur ax are others, on the contrary, that are na- 
turally perplexed and confuſed, and, conſequently, 
will never be capable of politeneſs and order, which 
require a great deal of attention and exactneſs. 
Their words are thrown-at random, without co- 
herence ; their ways and manners negligent, un- 
polite, and rude ; whatever comes from them as a 
produCtion of their underſtanding is without taſte 
or choice, rule or form. In ſhort, politeneſs, a3 

. 
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it is inſeparable from order, ſuppoſes a larger ca. ſon of 
pacity than perhaps people imagine; in my opj- moſt 
nion, it requires a nice and comprehenſive judy- and ir 
ment, to give every thing an appoſite, well-placed of the 
elegance in its kind. This politeneſs, if we may 
believe the ſtory, was the firſt ſtep by which 7. — 
.coſama aſcended to the throne of Japan. This fad 
will deſerve the more credit, if we confider, what 
1s certainly true, that the Japaneſe are the moſt 
polite and regular people in the world. It was 
remarked of this T aycoſama, who was a domeſtic 
to one of the court-lords; that he had a fingular M 
Elegance in his diſcourſe, and a wonderful genius 


| ha 
for order, which exceedingly ſet off the meaneſt A it? 
and commoneſt offices of his function. Theſe ta- * 


lents inſenſibly induced people to think, that 7. 
coſama was born for ſomething better than ſerv; 
tude ; and theſe prepoſſeſſions in his fayour til 
increaſed, of which he was not ignorant. 


Ar length, by a ſtrange turn and revolution df 
fortune, the domeſtic in competition with hi: 
ſovereign carried the day; and fo became lord and 


maſter by means of thoſe firſt prejudices in favout 
of his merit. 


Ta1s is a picture of complete order and polite 
neſs in all reſpects. It is that which the grace 


grew, after they had ſeen a model of it in the per 
{ot 
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fon of the count 4 Oropeſa, the moſt polite, the 
moſt affable, the wiſeſt, and moſt accompliſhed, 


and in a word, the * fineſt gentleman 
of the age he lived in. 


C HAP. XIX. 
THE JUDICIOUS AND CRITICAL Man. 


MN MUS, be it ſpoken without offence, did | 
| not reaſon like a god, when he defired to 
have a little window made into the heart of man! 
it was fancy, not reaſon, that induced him to make 
this idle wiſh. He ſhould have conſidered, that 
there are Lynceus's amongſt us mortals, who, with 
their own eyes, can penetrate to the bottom of the 
human foul. No; there is no neceflity that mens 
hearts ſhould be made tranſparent for us to ſee 
into them. A man may find out a key ,he may open 
it and enter in by the force of judicious reflections. 


A Man of judgment and critical diſcernment, 
which are two qualities more rare and uncommon 
than is generally thought, eaſily becomes maſter 
of the object he applies himſelf to. He is an Ar- 
gus at obſervation, and a Lynceus at penetration, 
His piercing attention quickly ſounds a man's 
bottom _ great inſight, by degrees, diſcloſes all 

his 
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his foldings, windings, and receſſes ; his judgmeit 
equitably meaſures the extent of his capacity; other, 
and his unbiaſfed integrity makes a deciſion with. the ot] 
out prejudice or partiality, either for or againk MW Celve 1 


him. Before theſe eyes the impoſtor ſtrives in van the ot] 
te- maſte his knavery, and the fool to conceal his i ſelf to 
Ignorance under the cloak of gravity and ſilence, es. 


ſuperic 
preſſio 
W from t 
a ſupe 
minds 
C there. 
it paſs 
der tc 


Both the one and the other are quickly ſeen into, 
fathomed, and detected. 


Eve xv great man has a great deal of judgment 
and critical diſcernment; and whoever has a great 
ſhare of both theſe, will always be a great man. 
For the excellent qualities of the ſoul are generally 
united and go together, when. a man poſſeſſes any 
one in an eminent degree. Reflection is an eſſen- 


tial part of that-ſuperior merit I am ſpeaking of; 10 . 
but that is not ſufficient · of itſelf. For an ordinary Le 
genius is often capable of much reflection. That ſe 
which I require then is, a penetration of judg- ſtep t 

ment, that ſearches and pryes into the very bottom i 
of things, anatomizes, as it were, their ſeveral We 
parts, and thoroughly views their combination and Ti 
contexture:; and a critical juſtneſs of eſtimatior, the 
that rates them according to their exaQ value, bick 
and gives them their due portion of eſteem or con- 3 
tempt. To this end, a man muſt firſt of all dit- event 
tinguiſh well between reality and appearance. The ty ol 
one ſo often ſubſti: utes itſelf into the place wh call 
" otner, | 


7 
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dgment 


Pacity 7 


W other, in order to impoſe upon us, or reſembles 
che other ſo much without endeavouring to de- 


*. © ccive us, that it is very eaſy to miſtake the one for 
in W the other. But the great man does not ſuffer him- 
eal he (elf to be impoſed upon, or influenced by appear- 
Glence, auces. On che contrary, he knows how to act 
en into, ſuperior to their ſuggeſtions, to ſet aſide their im- 


preſſions, and to give his judgment abftracted 

from their influence. He, not at all moved with 
0 a ſuperficial, out- ſice beauty, which dazzles vulgar 

minds, lays hold upon the -fubſtance, and reſts 
chere. He conſiders the thing in itſelf, and makes 
it paſs the judgment of his critical tribunal, in or- 
der to ſeparate the falſe from the true. 
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Ir belongs to geniuſſes, of this claſs to ſtudy and 
to know men, becauſe it is their peculiar happi- 
neſs to have talents fit for that purpoſe. They 
can trace and purſue a man's character and nature 
ſtep by ſtep; and when they have once reached 
that, they will come to the reſt without much 
difficulty; that is, with this fundamental know- 
ledge of the man, they will penetrate even into 
his views and defigns, or at leaſt they will draw 
ſuch concluſions, and form ſuch ſtrong conjec- 


E * 
5 + tures, that they ſhall rarely be miſtaken in the 
e. The event. In ſhort, is not the natural temper of eve- 


ty one of us the ſpring that ſets us a going, eſpe- 


of the „ f 
cally in regard to things we are moſt intereſted in, 
; | 


other, 


OT 
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bark, 


or concerned about? Thus when a man has the a 
tne tr 


ſagacity rightly to hit and diſtover our nature, he 
perceives by our proceedings what it is we have 


in our minds and intentions, Bu 
| this v 
Ir was this -underſtanding of characters, that diſpla; 
made Tacitus and Seneca ſo eminent and famous tack c 
The one confined himſelf to the knowledge of ſolving 
particular perſons; the other took a larger ſcope, Pen 
and aimed at the general knowledge of mankind, fice an 
This is undoubtedly that talent, which is leaſt of und 
all compatible or conſiſtent with ordinary under- i elcat 
ſtandings. And they, for whom it is reſerved, els at 
are worthy to be regiſtered in the catalogue of the . 
wiſe, The generality of men are common int 
flear-ſighted enough in ſome certain things; be- n the 
cauſe, ill- nature will ſufficiently enable them to lle! 
diſcover them. But are they for that reaſon the an 
more judicious? No; ſome of them indeed wil rg 
talk upon every ſubject. But do they apprehend . 
what they ſay? No. They have got a certain a> 
rote by the frequent hearing of the ſame thing ox 
diſcourſed of in their daily converſation : Trl = 
furniſhes them with proper terms, which they re- N 
peat without well underſtanding their meaning, WW 7 
They fathom nothing: They do not examine te. . 
relation one thing bears to another : They do noi * N 
diſtinguiſh between truth and ſhadow, reality and n 


appearance ; but reſting ſuperficially upon the i 
bars, 
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bark, as it were, they peremptorily pronounce 


es the tree to be ood or bad. 


Ire, he 


re ha is 1 
7e have Bur when and upon what occaſions is it, that 


this whole talent of knowing men is exerted and 
rs, that difplayed? It 18 when two adepts of this kind at- 
"HEE | tack-one another upon equal terms, mutually re- 
ledge of ſolving not to quit, till they have grazed at leaft 

upon ſome part or other. What dexterous arti- 
fice and management on both ſides, in order to 
und one another! What ſubtle fetches, and 


t ſcope, 
nankind, 


ne clicate efforts to get the firſt hold! What wa- 
# Gryed eſs and circumſpeCtion in their words, all num- 


; bered and meaſured, as it were, with 
1e of the 5 a compaſs! 


onl 
. 5 n their reaſonings, ſentiments, and eyery thing 
oh F llc! And yet it js. not a word or a hint, which, 


appens to fall, that will fix their judgment. Their 
urious and critical wiſdor muſt have ſtronger 
proofs, better ſecurities than theſe firſt eſſays, in 
order to be affured of their bottom, when they 
re endeavouring to penetrate the character of a 
great man. Such ſmall hints and eſſays are too 
quiyocal, ambiguous, and uncertain, 
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nothing; like common- place in a diſcourſe, that for it 

points out no particular perſon ; or like gener well- 
citcumſtances that ſuit with every body, but cha- nicat 

| racterize nobody in, particular. Theſe weak judy- finite 
| ments fall, by this means, into a thouſand gros and t 
i miſtakes in their conduct, and are daily bubble( are Vi 
| by thoſe whom they know, perfectly well in theit anoth 
© OWn conceit. langu 

| in a; 

| DProFoUND geniuſſes always aim at two eſſen- well! 
tial points, which certainly lead them to a thorough they 
| knowledge of their object. They remark, as we ll ge 
| ſaid before, both the reaſonings and ſentiments of WF cm: 
| their man. Theſe they weigh, compare, and put what 
| together at their leifure, and in private. For the They 
| proper merit of every particular man reſults equal. every 
i ly from his underſtanding and his heart, . caſt and nious 
| turned in ſuch a manner, as is peculiar to him, its es 
and diſtinguiſhes him from others. Moreover, in quali 

proportion as a character is the more difficult to a ma. 

| be underſtood, by reaſon either of the depth ot to dec 
| the inconſtancy of the ſubject, they ſuſpend their hypo, 
{ judgments, and doubly exert their attention, able 
vigilance, and criticiſms, They trace and purſue Wil their 

the character, till they have fully and exactly di-WM attent 

covered it. | wiſde 

| flecti 

Hare is that man, who has one of theſe pro- obſer 

found ſcrutinizers in the number of his friend; ile in 


fot 
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„ that 
eneral 


for it muſt be upon the aſſurance of a ſtaunch and 
well-tried friendſhip, that they open and commu- 


it cha nicate their minds and ſentiments. They are in- 
; judy- finitely reſerved and cautious in their diſcourſe; 
1 grok; and that, which they are quick at finding out, they 
ubbled are very ſlow at revealing. They have likewiſe 
n theit another maxim, which is, to ſpeak in the ordinary 


language and way of the people, though they think: 
in a very different manner. But when they are 
> eflen- well aſſured of the diſcretion of a ſolid friend, then 
rough they explain and unboſom themſelves without re- 
as we Bl ſerve. How many things do they diſcloſe and 
nents of WW communicate, that he was ignorant of before! 
and put what a copious intelligence do they afford him! 
For the WE They aſſign to every man his. proper attribute, to 
s equal. every noble exploit its juſt merit, to every inge- 


caſt and nious performance its true value, to every action 
to him, its exact worth, and to every motive its proper 
over, u qualification and character. How prodigioully is 


cult to 
depth ot 
end theit 
attention, 
d purſue 
aQly dit 


a man ſurpriſed, to find that nothing has been able 
to deceive them ! that.neither the moſt diſſembling, 
hypocritical ſpirit nor the moſt profound unfathom- 
able "temper has been a ſufficient rampart againſt 
their penetration! He admires the extent of their 
attention, the vigour of their apprehenſion, the 
wiſdom of their reaſonings, the depth of their re- 
fiections, and the juſtneſs of their diſcernment and 
obſervations. He is aſtoniſhed to find, that, of 
ie infinite variety and multiplicity of things which 
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have occurred to them, there is not one but what 
they have rightly hit and judged of, and what 
every body muſt approve of after them, that has 
any underſtanding. 


Even the trueſt and beſt-· grounded merit trem- 
bles in the preſence of theſe firſt-rate judges. A 
man's ſelf-ſufficiency ſinks at the fight of them; his 
complacency in himſelf leſſens immediately; his 
ſelf-love is humbled, filenced and chilled, becauſe 
he is ſenſible what tribunal he ſtands before. In 
ſhort, the critical exactneſs of theſe exact Judges i 15 
as it were, the touchſtone of merit. A man is ſure 
of having, at leaſt of deſerving an univerſal eſteem, 
if he has been able to ſtand this teſt, One ſuffrage 
of ſuch weight is a ſtronger atteſtation of his me- 
Tit, than the general approbation of a whole peo- 
ple, (properly ſo called) either in point of learning 
or politics. It is true, the laſt is more diffuſive; 
but will it be more permanent and laſting ? It is 
very often nothing but the fantaſtic effect of a ſud- 
den ſuggeſted applauſe, quickly toſſed from hand 
to hand, without their knowing why, or how. 
But this chance-reputation, this arbitrary, merce- 
nary eſteem, having no foundation, quickly belies 
and deſtroys itſelf, and the adored idol infallibly 
falls into diſgrace : I repeat it again; the appro» 
bation of one ſingle, penetrating, critical man is al- 
ways preferable to, and will ſooner or later prevail 

over 
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over all the acclamations of vulgar mouths. Io 
fach a man alone, for example, an author may 
aſcribe his whole reputation; as Plato did, who 


called Ariſtotle his Whole Academy; and as An- 


!iponus, who called Zeno the Theatre of his Fame. 


Bor to ſupport and maintain the character of a 


judicious critic, it is not ſufficient thet he has all 


the before-mentioned perfections, he muſt mote- 


over continually guard and preſerve himſelf from 


theſe three failings and imperfections; wiz. too 
nice a refinement-in his penetration, levity in his 
judgment, and inſtability in his principles. He 
muſt not ſqueeze more intelligence out of a thing, 
than it really affords; to go farther is to give into 
chimera. He muſt never paſs his judgment till he 
has well weighed and conſidered the matter, be he 
ever ſo diſcerning: for a judgment at ſight, or 
off- hand, runs the hazard of miſſing the mark in a 
thouſand occurrences. Laſtly, he muſt not vary 
in his principles, becauſe they are, or ſhould be 
certain. To depart from them, or to remit any 
thing of them, is treachery againſt reaſon: it is a 
weakneſs that confounds us with the fickle rabble, 
and throws us into the ſlavery of complaiſance or 
prejudice. 


| Here we are to obſerve, that there is a wide 
difference between the critical and the fatyrical 
12 genius. 
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genius. The man who ſets up for a fatyriſt, from 
that inſtant makes a vow of malice and ill- nature; 
whereas the critic has no other aim, but to diſtin- 
guiſh truth from falſhood. The one * {peaks 
nor Writes, but to reviie; and the other only to in- 
ſtruct. The one blames the good, almoſt as often 
as the bad; the other always renders the juſtice 
that is due, both to good and bad. Therefore fat 
be it from me to pretend, that the critic muſt be 
ill-natured, though I would have him very clear- 
ſighted. "Theſe two characters are far from being 
inſeparable. If he be penetrating, as I deſire him, 
he will not approve of every thing; in that he 
would ceaſe to be what I ſuppoſe him: Neither 
will he, for the ſame reaſon, condemn every thing, 
for then he would become an Ariſtarchus, 


Tr nx are ſome people that hunt after all the 
bad that is to be found in every thing they meet 
with. They gather and pick it out amongſt the 
good, from which they caretully ſeparate it, that 
they may have nothing but a pure ſtock of evil 
to work up into miſchief againſt mankind-: vipers, 
that breathe and exhale nothing but gall ! public 
peſts, which every city in the world, as ſoon as 
it knows they are within its walls, ought inſtantly 
to ſpue out. To theſe ulcerated, malignant ſpirits, 
I oppoſe judicious critics, without venom, and 
without paſſion. Theſe latter are the depoſitories 
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what is good and true. It is the office of theſe 
equitable judges to underſtand it, and to inipoſe 
it upon others as a law. They are, it is true, very 
reſerved, leſt they ſhould commit truth to igno- 
rance, which would be never the better for it; to 
malice, which would poilon it; or to indiſcretion, 
which would publiſh it, perhaps, impertinently or 
unſeaſonably. But when theſe wiſe and able men, 
free from all fears and doubts, mutually commu- 
nicate their knowledge to one another, their con- 
verſation is then worthy to be engraven in the 
temple of Memory, worthy of the Muſes, the 
Graces, and Minerva. 


Ter1s critical faculty, ſo glorious to reaſon, ſor 
neceſſary in our conduct, and fo advantageous to 
learning, is an eſſential quality to thoſe that are 
deſigned for government. It is the light which 
directs them to the talents ſuitable to the various 
employments; the ſtandard, by which they mea- 
ſure the extent of thoſe talents; the ſcales, where- 
in they weigh people's ſervices, in order to adjuſt 
and proportion their rewards; the touchſtone, by 
which, on nice occaſions, and in delicate circum- 
ſtances, they try the fidelity and attachment of 
their dependants and inferiors. Thus the great 
men place every one where he ought to be, be- 
cauſe they know his ſtrength and his weaknels, 
tue much or the little, that experience will ena- 
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ble him to perform. With then, an affeQion for 
a ſubject or a ſervant is never the motive of raiſin 


kim to a higher rank. Choice alone, founded upon 
the congruity between the perſon and the rank, 
determines them. They are always guarded againſt 
paſſion and {urprize, thoſe two fatal rocks to civil 
government. To be ſurprized, is to be deceived 
by others; to act by paſſion is conſenting to de- 
ceive ourſelves. The one is the want of fore- 
fizht, the other is weakneſs : a double unhappineſs, 
which a ſteady vigilant reaſon is a ſtranger to. 


O now valuable is this talent, this clear, pene- 
trating reaſon, purged from all paſſion, free, inde- 
pendant, ſuperior to all impreſſions: of the ſenſes, 
which impoſe upon weak and ignorant men in 
their judgment and eſtimation of every thing in 
the world! Truth then, difcovering itſelf openly 
and without a veil, he ſees it immediately, and | 
cleaves to that only. Not but he may ſometimes 
nud in himfelf a certain affection for ſome parti- 
cular object, that is not unworthy. of it. But then 
that affection does not biaſs his reaſon to that fide, 
«t leaſt it never over-rules it. He curbs and re- 
trains the affection, be it ever ſo reaſonable or well- 
grounded, leſt it ſhould grow otherwiſe by 1mper- 
ceptible degrees. He does yet more; if it be 
needſul, he diſſembles, and conceals it, as a ſectet 
not to he diſcloſed without ill conſequences. 
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As to private perſons, their affections, or rather 
friendſhips, may appear openly without any bad 
conſequence, amongſt honeſt people, as I ſuppole 
them to be. But the choice of our friends is ſtill 
another important object, and another confiderable 
advantage of a critical underſtanding. To avoid 
repetition upon this article, I ſhall only lay down 
this general principle, That, in the caſe of friends, 


the refuſe and trumpery is ſo numerous, that abe 


have only a feav left to chuſe out of : And in 
this chuſing and culling, we have occaſion for all 
our wits and abilities. | 


Turkk is a certain game, at which the ſucceſs 


depends very much upon our ſkill in diſcarding ; 
the ſame art will enable-us to ſucceed in the choice 
of our friends. - 


ALL this diſcourſe is but a faithful abridgment 


of the frequent converſations I have had with the 
Duke of Ixar, heir to the admirable qualities of 
body and mind that are peculiar to that illuſtrious 


family. I do but repeat. after that oracle of un- 
derſtanding. 


14 CHAP. 
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C H A P. XX. 


Taz PxETENDING Coxcoms, (A Satyr.) 


HAT an excellent maſter was that philo- 
ſopher, who began his inſtructions by 
teaching his diſciples to un-learn. Forget what 
you know, was the firſt axiom he delivered to his 
pupils. Such'an ignorance as he intended is cer- 
tainly of as much importance as knowledge. The 
meaning, then, of this ſeeming paradox of Antiſ. 
thenes is, that we ſhould immediately apply our- 
ſelves to unlearn the leſſons of vice, that we may 
be the more capable afterwards of learning the 
leſſous of virtue, that we ſhould inſtantly diveſt 
ourſelves of our imperfections, in order to become 
the more ſuſceptible of perfections. 


es it it is a very commendable 
Bing to aſpire after the nobleſt attainments, and 
the moſt illuſtrious perfections; but, in my opi- 
nion, it is yet more laudable and glorious not to 
fall into mean faulis and vulgar imperfections. 
Any one of thoſe imperfections is ſufficient to 
clipſe the moſt ſhining qualities, whilſt all thoſe 
united together would not be able to cover or de- 
tace that ſingle imperfection. One ugly feature 
in the ſace of the handſomeſt man living, will go 
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nich to disfigure all his other features, though 
ever ſo ſine "ood regular, and to bring upon him 
the lamentable character of being one of nature's 
favourites in diſgrace. 


I conFESS a moderate ſhare of wiſdom will 
cally preſetve us from groſs and ſcandalous enor- 
mities. But that is not the caſe with many other 
vices, which aſſume an air of merit, and are 
countenanced and authorized, as it were, by the ex- 
amples of men of reputation and figure. TI he vain- 
glorious coxcomb is one of theſe graduates, (if I 
may uſe that metaphor) who prides himſelf in a 
dignified in perfection. This is a vice that inſi- 
nuates itſelf into the learned, into armies, into 
preferments and poſts of honour, and even into 
the boſom of virtue itſelf. It ſteals into the 


very heart of thoſe that are almoſt the heroes of 


the age; but from that moment they forſeit their 
title to that glorious diĩſtinction. 


Tat general character of the coxcomb is to 
be more ambitious of having, than of deſerving: 
praiſe ; to arrogate to himſelf the merit, which he 
has not, and to magnify to exceſs the little, which 
he has; to be puffed up and elated with the 
ſmalleſt trifles, a certain ſign that he was not 
born for any thing great. He is like a weak ſto- 


mach, which is ſo far from being able to digeſt a: 
15 ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, ſubſtantial food, that it is ſwelled and 
blown up with the lighteſt victuals. But let us 
proceed to the conſideration of particulars, in 
which perhaps it will not be poſſible to avoid all 
repetition, becauſe of the near and fundamental re- 
ſemblance in the features ; or otherwiſe the pre- 
tending coxcombs muſt not be drawn to the life. 


Tas firſt ſpecies is of ſuch, as I ſhall call buſy, 
officious coxcombs ; becauſe they are out of all 
place, employment, title or buſineſs. Theſe are 
reſtleſs, turbulent creatures, always abroad, al- 
ways pretending to a multiplicity of affairs, when 
in truth they have fewer than any body eiſe ; for 
a man Is afraid to truſt them with an affair of any 
importance, becauſe naturally they are not over 
and above ſcrupulous in point of ſecreſy; neither 
does he think them capable of managing it, be- 
cauſe they are not of an orderly, regular diſpoſi- 
tion; in ſhort, one would not employ them on 
any account in the world, becauſe they are equal- 


ty humble ſervants to all mankind. But it is to 


little purpoſe, that you diſcharge them from all 
buſineſs; they will be never the quieter for that, 
nor 2ppear the leſs buſy and full of employment. 
It is writ in the almanack of their lives, that they 
will run every day in the year after an occaſton of 


_ appearing men of conſequence and importance. 
They fatigue and torment themſelves more in the 


purſuit 
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purſuit of this opportunity, than an incenſed ere- 
ditor would do to obtain judgment againſt a vil- 
lainous debtor, If any trivial affair drops by ac- 
cident into their hands, they are blown up and rea- 
dy to burſt with vanity. Woe be to that man, 
who dares pretend to buſinets in their company. 
And this nothing of theirs, which they pretend to 
be employed in, and which they will take care 


not to mention, is always a matter of the greateſt 


* 


conſequence. They magnify it with a thouſand 
circumſtances, and perplex it with a thouſand in- 
cidents and difficulties, which they ſpeak of in ex- 
travagant bombaſt terms, and which (as they 
would make you believe) require the utmoſt {kill 
and dexterity to unravel and bring to a good iſſue. 
Mere Camelions, that feed themſelves only with 
air! trifters, Whoſe only buſineſs is to go about 
begging of praiſe, and whoſe only portion and ac- - 
quiſition is the contempt of mankind ! . 


Avain man, that is fond of praiſe and com- 
mendation is a fool, and that is all; but a coxcomb 
that extols himſelf and celebrates his own praiſe 
is both a fool and a fop at the ſame time. 'The 
former is not dilagreeable to all people, becauſe 
he has a fort ef modeſty . and moderation in his 
behaviour, which the ſecond is entirely void of. 
Moreover, he has the good manners to return the 
praiſe he receives, and to repay it with intereſt. 

The 
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The other on the contrary is diſagreeable and 06%. 
fenſive to every body. He is not latjefied with 
uſurping and arrogating to himſelf all thoſe qua- 
lifications and endowments, which every one 
knows he is deſtitute of; but he will likewiſe diſ- 
pute them away from others, and deprive them 
cf the goud qualities, which they are really poſ- 
ſeſſed of, Where are all the hiſſers of the pit? 
Let them be heard aloud for a perſonage ſo wor- 
thy their cenſure; let the hootings of the galleries 
join their ſhrill accents ; let the whole audience 
point at him, and hiſs him from the ſtage for ever. 


Tre wiſe man endeavours to acquire merit, 
not to affect it. If he be blamed, he does not 
much regard it, provided it be without cauſe; if 
he be commended, he is not affected with it, when 
it is without reaſon; and if it be upon good 
grounds, he looks upon the encomium no farther, 
than as it is a ſincere teſtimony of the truth. 
With that indeed he is affected; and why? Be- 
cauſe a juſt and true praiſe animates and encou- 


rages him, and ſerves him as a rule to proceed by 


in the diſcharge of his function. But the boaſt- 
ing, pretending coxcomb renounces all glory that 


muſt be gained by merit, and hunts only after the 


tribute of it, which is praiſe. 


Arrex all this, it is not difficult to perceive 


from what origin the coxcomb's vain- glory pro- 
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ceeds ; a littleneſs of ſoul, and a meanneſs of 
heart are the ſources of it, though ſome perſons. 
are willing it ſhould be derived. from a. leſs con- 
temptible extraction. 


So all originals are not the product of Ia Man 
cha: Every climate, every ſtate and condition 
has its own: And the pretending coxcombs in 
particular are infinitely beneath Cerwantes's hero; 
for he was at leaſt a perſon of courage. Now to 
come to the coxcombs in bravery. The modern 
Don Qui xots have the ill property of the antient 
one, which was his chimerical humour; but not 
his good quality, which was his valour and bra- 
very. But let us lay aſide romance and conſider 
realities. Who can number the coxcombs of the 


ſword? There are Phalanxes and battalions of 


them as numerous and formidable to the eye, as 


the ancient Roman legions. But theſe ſwaggering 


blades in effect are only terrible by their everlaſt- 
ing relations of their own ſpurious proweſs, with 
which they plague and overwhelm us. They ne- 
ver open their mouths but they enlarge upon that 
head with all the big thundering words and inſo- 
lent airs imaginable, and with as much audaci-- 
ouſneſs and aſſurance, as if we were bound on 
pain of death to believe them. One while it was 
in ſuch a ſkirmiſh, another while in ſuch a battle; 


another at ſuch a ſiege they ſignalized * 6 
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ſo glorioufly, March, halt, encampments, re- 
treats; every trifle they magniſy and work up 
into famous exploits and triumphs, in which they 
themſelves undoubtedly had the largeſt ſhare. To 
what purpoſe do all theſe oftentatious recitals 
ſerve? Why; they let us ſee that theſe bragoa- 
dochio's do not ſo much purſue honour itſelf, as 
the phantom of honuur ; their delight is not in 
glorious attions, but in the-vain pleaſure of boaſt- 
ing of ſuch, as they never atchieved. Thus it is, 
that fo many bullying, hectoring . blades have no 
other view but to be thought men of courage, 
that they may praiſe themſelves, and be praiſed 
by others. An.occation that has no danger in it, 
is exactly pat for their purpoſe ; there they would 
expoſe their perſons with wonderſul intrepidity. 
And when fuch a one comes in their way, it is a 


certain harveſt of laurels - for them, which they 


have moſt dearly purchaſed. They are giants 
in valour ; and heroes are but pigmies to them. 
Our great commander he beat the French, that 
warlike nation, will be nothing at all, if compar- 
ed with theſe incomparable warriors, 


Tur third ſpecies of pretending coxcombs is 
of ſuch, as I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of cox- 
combs in politicks. "Theſe are always immerſed 
in ſome deep abſtracte3 meditation, but counter- 

feit ; 
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ſeit; always wrapped up in a gloomy gravity, 
but ſtudied; their foreheads always contracted 
with wrinkles, and their eyes fixed and ſtedfaſt, 
but it is all affectation; you would fancy by their 
airs the whole weight of a ſtate, or the affairs of 
a kingdom, reſted upon their ſhoulders. What is 
it then theſe people, ſeemingly more buſy than a 
firſt miniſter, have in their. heads? Why, juſt no- 
thing atall, but an arden: defire to be thought men- 
of depth, able politicians, gentufles cut out for 
great employinents and important affairs. Where- 
as, in truth, an affair of the leaſt conſequence in 
the world is fitteſt for them; the ſmalleſt trifle 
juſt matches their parts and abilities. But then 
they transform that trifle into ſome conſiderable 
negotiation, into ſome project or other of vaſt mo- 
ment, which very. few perſons are capable of but 
themſelves, They view every thing in a micro-- 
ſcope ; an atom is a mountain in their eyes; a 
mote is a beam, and a piſmire a coloſſus. As to 
their language, it is a ſort of cypher, altogether. 
unintelligible. Their words have no connexion 
with, or relation to one another, broken by fre- 
quent ſtops, intermixed with exclamations in the 
air, and concluded with a geſture or grimace, 
which in their way implies an important myſtery. 
If you will take their word for it, they long ex- 
zemely for retirement, but they dare not hope for 
it 
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it, conſidering the preſent exigence of affairs, and 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity of their ſervice. Cox- 
combs, that deſerve all the leiſure they have; 
ſince leiſure, whatever they pretend, is their great- 
eſt puniſhment! Mere machines of Gzanells, 
(an Italian, who amuſed Charles the Vth with 
clocks and puppets in his retirement) which make 
a great noiſe to no manner of purpoſe !. 


Now let the republic of letters furniſh its quota 
of actors; for. that has its coxcombs too of more 
forts than one. I ſhall only ſingle out thoſe little 
unfortunate authors, who take a vaſt deal of pains 
to let the world know they are in being. Theſe 
diminutive geniuſſes, are a fort of emmets in the 
literary world. One grain of glory, true or falſe; 
is the object of their moſt ardent affection; and 
they are in a greater buſtle and huiry to gain that, 
than Ceres's magpies are to draw that goddeſſes 
chariot in a plentiful harveſt. On this they can 
ſubſiſt very contented and happy, and can afford 
to boaſt too at every turn.of the pretended juſtice 
done to their pretended merit. Whereas it is 
merely to complaiſance and good nature, that 
they are indebted for ſome ſmall pittance of praiſe, 
which they extorted with their importunity, and 
received as an alms, Or perhaps this poor graia 
of praiſe, which they make ſuch a noiſe with : 
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all places, was not ſo properly given them, as 


thrown them unthinkingly. This is the plan, up- 
on which they compoſe their on panegyrick to 
repeat from one circle of company to another. 


Aſk them, as you would be induced to do by theit 
air of ſufficiency, what pieces of wit and inge- 
nuity are upon the anvil, and you will find they 


came on purpoſe to have their own madrigal, ſong, 
or epigram admired. You will find they have 
read their verſes already to a hundred perſons, 
that are all pleaſed and charmed with their poe- 
try. Poor, inſiznificant coxcombs, like the fowl, 
that diſturbed the whole neighbourhood for an 
egg ; or like the mountain, that made ſuch a loud 
and terrible groaning at the delivery of a moule ! 


Bur to return, they that diſtinguiſh themſelves 
the moſt by their actions, and by a laudable ſu- 
periority of merit in any kind, always ſignalize 
themſelves the moſt too by their modeſty and ſi- 
lence upon thoſe articles. Being wholly intent 
upon well-doing, they leave it to others to take 
care of rendering them juſtice ; and though they 
may ſometimes be forgotten for a time, yet in the 
end their actions ſpeak for them, and challenge 
the praiſe, which by their own modeſt filence and 
other peoples forgetfulneſs had been ſuppreſſed. 
It is true, Julius Ceſar wrote his own commen- 

tariesz 
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taries; but then that hero's modeſty in his com- 
mentaries is equal to his bravery: he ſeems to 
have undertaken: that work only, that he might 


leave no room for flattery to impoſe upon future 
ages In the matter of his hiſtory. 


Ir is therefore a conſtant evident truth, that 
there is no way to attain true glory, but by noble 
and meritorious actions; actions, worthy to be 
proclaimed by the goddefs of a hundred mouths. 
It is in vain for thoſe perſons that are deſtitute of 
this real acknowledged merit, to purfue and pro- 
miſe themſelves the reward of it. It is to little 
purpoſe they falſly aſcribe to themſelves illuſtri- 
ous actions, or exalt and magnify their own baſe 
counterfeit exploits; ; fame will not ſpread her 
wings to tranſmit them to poſterity, - And what 
courſe do they take to be revenged of this equi- 
table goddefs, who refuſes: them her ſervice! 
Why, they betake themſelves to mercenary pens, 
which they hire and purchaſe-at any rate: Theſe 
are to compile. a ſeries of glorious actions, and 
apply them to their lives, which in reality were 
ſpent inglortouſly, and perhaps baſely ſtained 
with vices and enotmities, But the wiſe men, 
whoſe indignation riſes againſt theſe ſpurious en- 
comiums, quickly detect the impoſtors, and by 
their- faithful account of things prevent this im- 
poſition upon potterity, which will be ſure to de- 
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grade the hero, and explode the panegyriſt. 
Were the actions of Domitian ſo many triumphs 
to celebrate? They were indeed ſo many bi u- 
tiſh bravadoes. C ſar and Auguſtus will be per- 
petual objects of admiration for actions of a 
quite different nature. And what were the noble 
exploits of Caligula and Nero? Why, they 
were extolled and celebrated too, though the 
death of a beaſt, or the killing of a Deer, was 
the whole matter of their achievement. But 
then it was their money, not their bravery, that 
purchaſed the panegyrick. True glory is not to 
be bought or fold ; it is always given, bas 1 it is 
given only to merit. 


ArrER all, let the men of little merit be 
charmed and enamoured of themſelves, as much 
as they pleaſe, and not conceal it; we will ex- 
cuſe that, provided they go no ſurther; chat is, 
provided they arrogate nothing to themſclves at 
the expence of truth. Methinks their ſlender 
ſtock of merit is not unworthy of indulgence; 
and, if they had ſenſe, they would not think 
otherwiſe of themſelves ; they would not take fo. 
much pains as they do, in the gaiety of their 
hearts to make themſelves ridicu'ous. However 
they hurt nobody but themſelves ; the diſtemper 
they labour under, is not contagious ; for cox- 
combs 
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combs and impertinents that are ſo notorious and 


publick, are creatures of no conſideration or thor; 
conſequence. man 
2 to ce 
Bur the moſt pernicious and inexcuſable oſten- great 
tation is, when a perſon of ſome tolerable real " 
; i | : | 8 
merit has the vanity to dazzle and blind credu- ko 
lous people with a houſand imaginary wonders, as 
which he aſcribes to himſelf with a grave air and . 
ſerious countenance. Every thing that comes from 
him, is of the firſt rank in its kind : All his actions 
are unparralleled ſucceſſes, all his ſucceſſes miracles * 
of prudence; his whole life one conſtant ſeries of 
prodigies; every part of it ſingular for conduct, 
proſperity, and every other circumſtance relative Tx 


to his profeſſion. Poor, ſimple wretches, that 
are deluded by the impudence and the vaunting 
words of a coxcomb, that believe all he fays, 


becauſe they themſelves are ſincere ; that praiſe were 
him to his face, becauſe he praiſes himſelf to for pr 
theirs ;. that applaud and extol him in publick, ſcarce 
becauſe they ate as credulous as he is vain-glott- one 01 
ous. | the 0: 


_ CerxTainLy a man muſt have a very mean 
foul thus to ſurpriſe people into praiſe and eſteem. 

As to thoſe that beſtow them upon the impoſtor, 
nothing but their prodigious ſimplicity can excule 
them. For to commend-a coxcomb, countenan- 
: ces 
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ces his arrogance and vanity, and in ſome fort au- 
thorizes his uſurpation of true merit. I own a 
man is ſometimes obliged, at leaſt in appearance, 
to comply with the vanities and oftentation of a 


ten great man; but whilſt he reſpects the dignity, he 
real laughs in his ſleeve at the coxcomb, till he can 
du- take the liberty to animadvert upon an imperfec- 
Jets, tion, which will always render us contewptible | in 
and | the eyes of wiſe men. 
rom 
tions AY „ = 
acles 3 gt; | a = Los N 
es of CHAP. XXI. 
duct, | 
lative Tur AcTIVE AN D INTELLIGENT Man. 
that | 
inting HERE were once two men, whom na- 
fays, ture had formed perfectly ſound ; but they 
praiſe were afterwards ſo reduced by misfortunes, that 
e to tor procuring the neceſſaries of life, the two were 
blick, ſcarce equivalent to one. Induſtry after this made 
-gloti- one out of the two. The caſe in ſhort was this; 
tne one was grown blind, and the other had loſt 
lis legs, when Induſtry rouſed by the cries of 
mean ¶receſſity, ſuggeſted a remedy to their miſery. The 
eſteem. emedy was mutually to help and aſſiſt each other, 
woſtor, and to live in an equal, reciprocal dependance upon 
excule Pie another. You, ſays Induſtry, that have eyes, 
enan- end them to this blind man; ;z and you that have 
ces 
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legs, lend them to this lame man. The two dif- Co¹ 
ciples of Induſtry obſerved her inſtructions. The att; 
blind man carried the cripple on his back, and fuc, 
the cripple guided and directed the ſteps of the will 
blind. He without lege called the blind man hi: to e 
Atlas; and the blind-man called the cripple his the 


Apollo. It is in the ſame manner, that Action and defe 
Intelligence ſhould reciprocally aſſiſt one another, thin; 
They can do nothing ſingle and independant: But to d 
if they concur and go hand in hand, they are ca- all a 
pable of every thing, and may ſurmount the great- hack 
eſt difficulties. Intelligence enlightens and directs; act 1 
Action follows its directions and puts them in ex- ame 
ecution. What the one has meditated ſlowly, T, 
the other diſpatches quickly; a project contrived 3 
and formed at leiſure by that, is carried on with 10 a 
- briſkneſs and vivacity by this. "il 
WI know people enough, that are lively, en- 8 
terprizing, quick and expeditious ; but we knov Wil cauſe 
very few, that are intelligent. Not long ago, BM have! 
a Certain perſon who was commendiag one of thels they v 
active men, a fage critic anſwered with great g-; other 
vity, The perſon you commend would be a might) b 
ſevereign's able minifter, if he had underſtand Tu 
ing equal to his adivity. Indeed there is no ho ſe 
lying with any prudence or fafety, upon theft their o 
aQive people, if they be left entirely to their oui in the 


counſel | 
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912 eounſels. For in that caſe the moſt important 
The affair is like a trivial affair left to chance, whoſe 

4 ſucceſs, if good, will be agreeable, and if bad, 
F the will be of no prejudice. For their way is either 
in Mt to execute haſtily without conſidering and chuſing 
le his the proper meaſures, or elſe to procraſtinate and 
3 defer execution; and then they think upon no- 
* ching but redeeming their delay. Is this the way 
t- But to diſpatch affairs? No. This is leaving them to 
Mp all adventures. And the worſt of all is, theſe 


great mercurial men will not hearken to counſel ; but 


act upon all occaſions, as if it was loſing their 
IireQs; . . * N : : 
time to liſten to advice, 


n in er 
ſlow!y, Tur, that are thus hurried away by the na- 
ontrived tural impetuoſity of their tempers, ſeem to make 
on will BY no more uſe of their reaſon than mad-men. They 
run on without any caution or circumſpeCtion, 
becauſe they apprehend no dangers. They pte- 
ely, er cipitate all their meaſures and proceedings, be- 
we non cauſe they never reaſon or reflect. For, as they 
g ago, * have no reflection, ſo neither are they ſenſible that 
ze of then they want it. A man that has no eyes to ſee 
great gi other objects with, has none to ſee hiniſelf with. 
a mi ly ; 
9 tank THERE is another ſpecies of lively active men, 
e is no ho ſeem to be born purely to follow orders; for 
zpon thei their only talent is a happy facility and diſpatch 
| their oui the execution of affairs. But then it is by no 


counkiW means 
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means proper or expedient, that they give orders 
and directions in any enterprize whatſoever, be- 
cauſe they have an unhappy talent both in pro- 
jecting and in chuſing their meaſures. Thus ta- 
lents are divided. This man is a genius of the 
firſt rate; this is a genius of the ſecond. The 
one is for thought, the other for action; one is a 
man of head, and the other a man of hands. 


Bur an intelligent man, that is not at the ſame 
time an active one, is little better than a man of 
action without underſtanding. What does it 
avail a blind man to have legs unleſs he has eyes 
too to direct and guide them? And what does it 
avail another to have eyes if he has not legs to 
walk with? What does the cleareſt underſtand- 
ing ſignify, if execution does not enſue? Or if 
his ſteps, as is often the caſe, run counter to his 


knowledge ? 


Many people abound in projects, without re- 
ſolving or fixing upon any. A fallacious diffidence 
deludes them, and carries them from one project 
to another, all-which they ſuſpect in their turns to 
be too ill- grounded and uncertain to be relied up- 
on. They have penetration it is true; but being 
always wavering and irreſolute, even when they 

_think+the beſt, they fluQuate in a perpetual ſuſ- 
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pence between Tes and No: They lay aſide one 
deſign as ſoon as it is formed, to go upon another, 
which they will no more ſtick to than the former, 
Every thing appears to them at the fame time 
with two different aſpects, one of which is for 
their purpoſe, and the other againſt it ; they can 
come to no determinate reſolution. As if the mind 
of man was never to fix upon any thing without a 
mathematical demonſtration of ſucceſs. 


Sox Perſons do not heſitate ſo long about com- 
ing to a reſolution; and yet they are never the 
more active for all that. They immediately per- 
ceive all the advantages and diſadvantages in an 
affair; after which they determine in their minds 
to reap the benefit of their fore- ſight. But they 
are dilatory perſons, and ſpoil all with their delays. 
Eagles at penetration, they diſcover at the firſt 
glance of the eye what is moſt proper to be done, 
but Tortoiſes at execution, they conſtantly loiter 
and lag behind. In council they ſhine, and in- 
ſtantly hit upon the right point of the thing in 
debate; but does action and execution come into 
queſtion? Then they ſhrink and draw back, be- 
cauſe they hate trouble; and in the end they fail 
of ſucceſs, becauſe through their indolence and 
ſupineneſs they have neglected the proper criſis. 


K There 
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THERE 1s another ſpecies, who turn the under- 
ſtanding nature has given them the wrong way. 
They neglect eſſentials, to mind circumſtantials, 
and have a ſtrange repugnancy and averſion to 
_ every thing, which the duty of their ſtation exaQs 
from them: For a man's condition of life is not 
always ſuitable to his genius. And yet the courſe 
theie perſons take, 1s not unattended with diflicul- 
ties; by their own confeſſion they find and expe- 
rience enough, but they ſurmount them all eaſily 
and chearſully ; becauſe a man always finds his 
pleaſure where he places it. Thus their indo- 
Jence and inaCtivity with reſpect to important af- 

fairs only proceeds from their averſion to them in 
particular, not from a dread of all labour and 
difficulty whatſoever. A good underſtanding is 
certainly a great bleſſing; and the right applica- 
tion of it is another, not inferior to the former: 
For upon this application and this turn, the glory 
or diſgrace of the fineſt merit depends. 


Bur farther, how unprofitable ſoever know- 
| ledge may be without action, yet it is undoubt- 
: edly true, that wiſe men are more dilatory both 
in enterprizing and executing than others. This 

dilatorineſs of theirs is in ſome ſort unavoidable ; : 
for it is the natural effect of reflection, and re- 

fleclion is their peculiar property. As they fore- 
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fee all the inconveniencies, that attend a knotty, 


difficult affair, ſo they ſtudy to remove them by 
ſuch means as may ſecure a happy iſſue. This 
is the true reaſon why their activity is ſeldom. 
equal to their underſtanding. After all, if we 
muſt determine concerning the proportion and 


quantity, which ought to go together of theſe 


two ingredients, they that are at the helm of at- 
fairs, require the larger ſhare of underſtanding ; 
and they that are at the head of armies, the larger 
portion of activity. But no man can attain to the 
ſingular, illuſtrious character of « hero, unleſs he 
has them both in perfection. 


Indeed the main ſpring of Alexander's he- 
roilm, was a moſt lively and vigorous activity. 
He conquered, as he uſed to ſay, all in a day, that 
he might leave nothing for the morrow. Then 
where would he find employment another year? 
Cz/ar too, that other model of heroiſm, rather 
precipitated than meditated his great enterprizes, 
that neither his glory might deter him, nor the 
greatneſs of dangers retard him. He never ſaid, 
March; but always, Let us March. A word 
worthy ſuch a thunder-bolt of war as he was. 
Activity prevails even amongſt the brutes. It is 
that which has given ſovereignty to the Lion, who 
is not the beaſt of greateſt ſtrength, 
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Tur which I have faid conceraing under- 
ſtanding and activity, exactly characterizes and 
diſtinguiſnes thoſe two warlike nations, the Spa- 
niſh and French. Heaven ſeems purpoſely to 
have balanced their martial rivalry and emulation, 
by the different genius it has alotted to them. 
Moderation and ſlowneſs are predominant i in the 
Span,ards ; and fire and briſkneſs in the French. 
A formal dilatory prudence is the property of 
the one; and a quick apprehenſion, impatient 
and eager for action, is the character of the 
other: Warineſs and caution ſupply the want of 
activity in the Spaniard; and a happy confi- 
dence of ſucceſs ſupplies the want of temper and 
moderation in the French. By this means, theſe 
two nations in their conteſts and quarrels carry 
away the victory by turns, which delights ſome- 
times to be raviſhed, and. ſometimes to. be waited 
for. Ceſar well underſtood this difference of 
their geniuſſes in war heretofore ; he vanquiſhed 
the one by preventing them, and the other by de- 
lays. Thus may we apply to the Spaniſh and 
French Nation thoſe two famous words of the 
great Auguſtus, Feſtina lentè; Be leiſurely quick, 
In this ſhort maxim they might both find out the 


juſt and proper medium in which perfection cer- 
tainly conſiſts, 
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Bur there is little good to be had in this world 
without mix: ure; the bad ſeems to be continu- 
ally plotting and labouring to adulterate and ſpoil 
it. How rare is the one, and how common is 
the other! Every thing obſtructs and oppoſes the 
good, every thing promotes and facilicates the 
bad. There is but one way, and that a very dif- 
ficult one too, to arrive at ſucceſs, whilſt there 
are a thouſand eaſy and ſmooth ones, that lead 
us from it: That concuirence and coincidence 
of circumſtances, which conſtitute the goodneſs 
of an enterprize, as well as promiſe the ſucceſs 
of it, are ſo hard to be managed and brought 
about; and when all that is done, a thouſand 


unforeſeen incidents occur, and occaſion a miſcarri- 


age. But nevertheleſs, a ſkilful underſtanding, 
and a vigorous activity joined together, will 
bring us out of diſorder, and recover a ſucceſs 
at the point of being loſt, 
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S. HK E. 


A MANNER IN EVERY THING, 


A Letter from the Author to his Friend, Don 
Bartholomew de Morlanes. 


Dear Morlanes ! 


HAT maxim, I Manner in all e 
1 ought to be one of the firſt we ſhould ſtudy 
to practiſe, ſince Cleobulus was ranked amongſt 
tbe wiſe men of the firſt claſs, only for having 
taught it. Not to injure that philoſopher, or wrong 
the judgment of antiquity, that has honoured him 
with ſo excellent a name, I ſhould think it infinite- 
ily more glorious to practiſe a thorough regularity 
and. decency in our behaviour, than to teach it in 
the moſt flouiithing academy. To know how to 
preſcribe excellent rules and nothing more, is to be 
only a ſimple rhetorician; but to teach and to 
practice what one teaches, is to be a philoſopher 
in earneſt, that entitles one juſtly to the denomi- 
nation of a philoſopher and wiſe man, 1n the true 
ſenſe of tne words. 


Be that as it will, A Mannex in every thing, 
is one of the acknowledged maxims neceſſary in 
practiſe; as there are certain principles allowed as 
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. 
ſelf-evident in-regard to ſpeculation. No; a man 
ſhould never be negligent about the manner in any 
matter whatſoever. The manner is that which 
is always moſt obvious and viſible ; it is the out- 
ſide, the mark, the ſign, and the ſpecification, as 


it were, of the thing: By that external we come 


to the knowledge of the internal. By the rine 
and outſide of fruit, - which is viſible to the eye, 
we conjecture and judge of its nature and quality. 
A man likewiſe, whom we never ſaw in our lives, 
makes himſelf known to us in ſome meaſure by 
his air and his figure. Thus is a manner ſo far 


from being an indifferent circumſtance with ret- . 


pect to merit, that it is the very thing which no- 
tifies it to our ſenſes ; it is that which rouzes our 
attention, and engages it towards an object that 
has already been capable of pleaſing us at firſt 
ſizht. - This ſort of perfection (for a perfection it 
is) comes within the reach and capacity of all 
pèople; conſequently it is unpardonable to re- 
nounce it, whatever ſome pretenders to ſolidity 
may alledge, who look upon manner as a trifling, 
inconſiderable circumftance. Some perſons are 
born with happy diſpoſitions for the acquiring of 
this talent ; but yet they will never have it in per- 
fection, unleſs they themſelves ſecond the ad- 
vances, which nature has made in their favour. 
There are others that have no previous diſpoſiti- 
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ons towards this talent ; theſe muſt remedy that 
diſadvantage by their own induſtry: Art will at 


leaſt in ſome meaſure ſupply the defect of their 
natural diſpoſition. But when nature in this reſ- 

pect is ſeconded by art and application, from that 
union and concurrence will proceed a merit that 
charms mankind; a je ne ſgay quoy, an inexpreſ- 
ſible ſomething, that adorns our actions, beautifies 
our perſons, and ennobles eyen nobility itſelf, 


TxuTH indeed has its force, reaſon its power, 


and juſtice its authority: But every one. of theſe 


loſes much of its value, if it be not ſet off and 
adorned with a becoming manner ; and if it be 
accompanied with a ſuitable manner, how greatly 
then is the value inhanced! A manner does yet 


more; it ſupplies the very place of the thing it- 
elf ok compenſates the meanneſs or deſeCt of it. 


It gives ſtrength to a feeble truth, depth to a ſu- 


 perficial reaſon, and weight to an inſufficient au- 
thority. It makes us forget. What do I ſay? 
It covers and raiſes — that is ſtill too little; it 
graces and adorns the imperfections of nature, and 
makes amends for the partial portion ſhe has given 
us. Ina word, it is a kind of univerſal ſupply 
that ſurniſhes us with every thing we want. How 
mony affairs have been ſpoiled and ruined by a 
diſagreeable manner of behaviour! How many 
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on the other hand have been proſperous and ſuc- 
ceſsful, purely through the advantage of an agree- 
able deportment: 


Tu monarch's power, the ſtateſman's zeal, 
the general's bravery, the ſcholar's learning, are 
all imperfe& qualities, if they be deſtitute of a 
ſuitable gracetul demeanor, But this equivalent, 
inhancing circumſtance (if I may expreſs it fo) 
becomes a ſubſtantial, eſſential perfection in thoſe 
perſons, that are born to govern, or choſen to 
command. Generally ſpeaking all ſuperiors gain 
more reſpect and deference by condeſcenſion and 
humanity, than by demanding and exacting them 
in a deſpotick imperious way. And a ſovereign 
in particular, who ſhades his greatneſs with an 
air of kindneſs and benevolence doubly engages 
us to our duty. By that means he reigns over 
our hearts, and conſequently over all the reſt. 


Ix ſhort, the manner is in all conditions and ſi- 
tuations an irreſiſtible attraction and engagement: 
It procures good-will at firſt ſight, and after 
having made that ſtep, it advances by degrees, and 
gains eſteem; and by theſe progreſſive motions, 
it riſes at laſt to encomiums and applauſe. We 
ought then (as I mentioned before) to omit no 
means or pains whatſoever towards the forming of 
this talent, if nature has not planted it in us: For 
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alter all, they that are pleaſed with it (and who 


is there, that is not?) do not enquire whether it 
he natural or acquired: They reliſh the pleaſure 
of 1t without any farther examination or enquiry. 


MANNER, in regard to the productions of wit 
and underſtanding, is almoſt a fundamental point. 
In the firſt place, if any piece of literature be 
grown antiquated and ſunk into oblivion or ob- 
ſcurity, or neglected and thrown by for having 
been writ by an unſkilful author, this talent alone 
will fetch it out of that ignominy and obſcurity, 
and bring it to light with honour and adyantage. 
It reforms the antique groſſneſs of ſuch pieces, 


that would be offenſive to the modern politeneſs ; 


it trims and dreſſes them up fo agreeably, that 
the world receives them with as much applauſe, 
as if they were new produQs of the writer's own 
genius. But as we grow every day more and 


more perfect, the preſent, prevailing taſte, you 


will fay, and not the antient is to be conſulted, 
I grant it ; but yet it is not difficult to furprize the 
modern, reigning taſte out of a ſuperanuated 
compoſition or old-faſhioned treatiſe, A ſmall 


alteration is often ſufficient for that purpoſe ; ſome 


little new turn, which diſguiſes the old thought, 
and makes it paſs for a new one. Every thing 
ſeems to become new in ſome mens hands, that 

have 
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have a certain peculiar caſt of wit. With that 
talent they take out all that is flat in a mean au- 
thor, all that is inſipid in a trite ſubject, and all 
that is ſervile in an imitation or copy. Let the 
matter they handle be what it will, hiſtorical or 
rhetorical, the hiſtorian will be read, and the 
orator will be heard. For though the ſubject be 
common, yet it is treated after a new and uncom- 
mon manner. 


Ix the ſecond place; things that are in them- 
ſelves choice and exquiſite (it is true) do not 
weary us, though they be repreſented to our 
minds over and over. But yet, if they do not 
weary us, at leaſt they ceaſe to entertain us with 
equal pleaſure. Now this is the time we ſhould 
perceive it neceſſary to have recourſe to this ta- 
lent of manner, and to give the ſubject that new 
dreſs, which it ſeems to require. I hat new de- 
coration ſtrikes and awakens the fancy, and plea- 
ſes it as much as if ſome new objects were pre- 
ſented to it: Whereas they are only the ſame, 
placed in a new and different light: Old: pic- 
tures, juſt vamped up and new-varniſhed. 
Theſe then are two maxims conſtantly true in 
matter of literature; that, on one hand, the moſt | 
inzenious piece will not be exqu ſitely pleaſing to 
the taſte, if it be not ſeaſoned and diſhed up 
with 
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with an agreeable manner; on the other hand, 
the moſt common or trivial thing is no longer fo, 
if it be treateded in a polite way, in that engag- 


ing manner, which new- models every thing it 
takes in hand. 


A MANNER is likewiſe of great advantage in 
civil ſociety, in the common ordinary converſe of 
life. Let two men relate the ſame ſtory in com- 


pany, the one ſhall pleaſe, and the other diſguſt; 


this is a wide difference: Whence does it pro- 
ceedr Why, it proceeds entirely from the man- 
ner. 'The one has ſomething in his air and man- 
ner of expreſſion, that is affecting and engaging ; 
the other has ſomething awkward and dull in his 
Perſon and language, which tires the hearers, and 


lulls them aſleep. But the worſt of all is, when 


a man's manner and behaviour is not only not 


agreeable, but likewiſe poſitively bad and diſagree- 
able, and that wilful and affeQed too, as is often 


the caſe with men in great poſts and employment. 
How many have we known, whoſe harſh, rude, 
inſolent, brutiſh manner has made all mankind 
avoid them! Your haughty, ſupercilious air, 


{aid a wiſe man once, to one that we know, is 


not indeed in itſelf a vice, which ought to brand 
you with diſhonour ; but nevertheleſs it is a 
fault, and ſuch a confiderable fault too, that it 
alienates all civilized people from you, and ba- 
niſhes 
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niſbes them from your houſe and preſence. Have 


you a mind ta recover and fetch back theſe ami- 


able fugitives? Do but put on a gracious, ob- 
liging air; that attraction alone will bring them 
all again. That metamorphoſis and change of the 
outſide will perſuade them there was firſt of all. 


ene within. 


A voLUME- would not be ſufficien to particu» 
larize all the advantages of an agreeable manner. 
It intermixes. ſo- many civil things, even in a re- 
fuſal, that we ſcarcely perceive. it to be one; at 
leaſt we take it-more kindly than a favour granted 
us with an ill grace and reluctant countenance. It 
ſo qualifies a reprimand too, that it makes it ap- 
pear more like a commendation than reproof. 
Under the form of a kind approbation of our con- 
duct, which. it ſeems to look upon as diſcreet, it 
will couch and inſinuate a genteel remonſtrance, 
finely to point out and intimate to us, that we are 
not ſo perfect as we ſhould be. In a word, a 
manner is a ſort of univerſal ſpecific for all diſor- 
ders, an univerſal ſupplement to all defects and 
imperfections, an univerſal means towards an uni- 
verſal ſucceſs. . 


Bur after all, pray what is this manner you 
ſpeak of? In what does it preciſely conſiſt ; Tt 
is, in ſhort, a thing not to be defined : For it 
£onliſts in a certain je ne ſgay quoy, an inexpreſ- 
ſible 
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ſible ſomething, which is not to be defined neither. 
Without attempting then to explain its nature and 
eſſence, I ſhall only call it an aſſemblage or con- 
junction of perfections, a maſter- piece of work, 
finiſhed by the hands of all the Graces. 


We need not go back to former ages to fetch 
an example of this maſter-piece, this inexplicable, 
inexpreſſible ſomething. Iſabella de Bourbon, 
queen of Ca/'ile, was poſſeſſed of this union of 
perfections, atteſted by the. general admiration 
and applauſe of all Spain. Not to mention a 
thouſand other qualities, which gained her more 
glory than any queen of her name ever merited in 
this kingdom, this princeſs had ſuch a charming 


manner of behaviour, ſuch engaging, winning 


ways, an affability ſo natural, eaſy, and majeſtic 
at the ſame time, that ſhe gained the hearts of all 
that approached her. . She did a great deal in a 
little time, She lived univerſally admired, and 


the too, too ſhoxt-lived felicity of this kingdom, 


City prepared for her merits. 


died univerſally lamented. Heaven ſoon claimed 
this angelic virtue, of which the world was not 


worthy. Iſabel{a de Bourbon, after having been 


was taken hence to the fruition of an eternal feli- 


CHAP, 


her. 
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C HAP. XXIII. 


TE Dis cox TENTED WITHOUT CAUSE; or, 


FoRkTUNE JUSTIFIED. 


A Fable ) 


'F Nfinite numbers of people complain of Fortunes | 
L ill uſage; but very few keep an account of 
her favours. This diſcontedneſs in mankind has 
infected the very beaſts, according to the wiſe 
ſyſtem of A/op. There is not one amongſt the. 
moſt ſtupid of the brute animals, but what ei- 
ther bluſters or brays againſt Fortune. Even the 
Aſs, ſince we muſt call him by his name, went 
from herd to herd, and from one. company to 
another, to utter his grievances, and bemoan his 
lamentable condition. And he not only met with 
great compaſſion for his ſufferings, particularly. 
amongſt his brethren, that endured the fame in 
common with him, but with great applauſe too 
for his complaining. It is ſaid, at the inſtigation 
of ſeveral quadrupeds of various ſpecies he went 
at laſt to preſent himſelf before Jupiter, upon 
a day of general audience. There, in a very 
humble poſture, he awkwardly begged leave to 
lay open the cauſe of his coming. And leave 
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being granted, with a very pitiful air he uttered 
the following harangue yet more pitiful. 


O ost upright Jupiter! for I call upon you 
as a righteous judge, not as an avenger : You ſee 
here in your majeſtic preſence the moſt unfortu- 
nate, the moſt helpleſs, and the moſt wretched of 
all creatures. I come not ſo much to defire ven- 
geance for the wrongs and injuries which J ſuffer 


every day, as to procure a remedy for my miſery, 


| How can your juſtice, O immortal god! bear 


with Fortune's injuſtice to me? She is only blind 
in regard to me. She is a wicked ſlut, a ſhrew, 
a ſtep- mother. Nature made me, what J am, the 
moſt ignorant of animals; and why would that 
bat barous creature make me likewiſe the moſt mi- 
ſerable? Is not that a treading of all laws under 
foot? In me ſhe perſecutes innocence, whilſt ſhe 
favours wickedneſs in others. The proud impe- 
rious Lion triumphs.; the. cruel Tyger lives; the 
Fox ſteals with impunity; and the Wolf devours 
other people's flocks. I, that do no harm to any 
body, am abufed by every body. Knowing me to 
be very patient and paſlive, they load me with 
heavy burdens, and quite oppreſs me with. labour ; 

am not able to endure it. As for careſſes and 
Aindneſs, there is no need to mention them, for 1 
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am not acquainted with them. But abuſes and af- 
fronts I have enough of ; thoſe I hear with both 
ears, of all kinds, and at all hours of the day. As fer 
my feeding, even thiſtles, the caſt-away of all 
other quadrupeds, are given. me with grudgings 
and upbraidings ; I have not half my fill. And yet, 
if I chance, through the unportunity of hunger, to 
make ever ſo little a ſtop upon the road, immedi- 
ately I am pelted with blows upon my back and 
ſides ; for blows and affronts are the only things 
that are not grudged me. Moreover, I am neglected 
and left in ſo dirty and ſhabby a condition, that, ugly 
as I am, Lam aſhamed to appear before gentlemen ; 
and ſo I am forced to ſerve peaſants and clowns, 
that uſe me juſt as they will: And this, 1 own, 
troubles me more than all the reſt, 


T'r1s harangue did not fail to make ſome im- 
preſſion upon the hearers. Only Jupiter, who 
is always equal, was not affected with it. He, 
with a grave majeſtick air made a ſign, intimat- 
ing his pleaſure to have Fortune called upon to 
be heard in her turn. Immediately people of all 
ranks and degrees, men of the ſword, men of 
employments, men of letters, all run to ſeek 
out Fortune, without ever thinking to inform 
themſelves at once where ſhe was to.be met with. 
They ran over a thouſand different places with- 
Dut finding her. They aſked infinite numbers of 


people 
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people where the reſided, but not one could tel. 
them. Then they went into the ſtately hall of 


powerful credit. There the hurry and confuſion 


was ſo great, and all the people were ſo taken up 
with their own buſineſs, that they ſcarce per- 
ceived the ſtrangers, fo far were they from at- 
tending to them, or giving them an anſwer. From 
thence they went to the palace of riches, where 
ſolicitude at the threſhokd told them in a repining 
tone; Fortune it is true, makes a pretty many ap- 
paritions here; but it is only to bring us troubles 
and croſſes. The couriers receiving this anſwer, 
poſted away without making any reply, and 
came to the dwelling-houſe of Wiſdom, where 
they found what they leaſt ſought for: Poverty 
preſently came out to them and told them; For- 
tune is not here at preſent, but we expect her 
<vithout impatience. In ſhort, after a great many 
vain ſearches and enquiries, the travellers at laſt 
eſpied at adiftance a gay, ſumptuous building, that 


looked like the work of ſome fairies. Thither they 


haſtened their march; and coming near this en- 
chanted caſtle, they found it well barricadoed and 
ſecured. Theſe precautions made them conclude 
they were at their journey's end. They called out 
therefore, as loud as they could roar, thundering 


out the name of Jupiter, and ſaying they were his 


meſſengers and deputies. Upon this, Fortune came 
out 
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out at a ſolitary by- place, where ſhe ſometimes 
retires, to avoid the importunities of mortals. The 
deputies, whom ſhe received with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance, declared their errand and commiſſion in 
few words, and then retired. 


ForTUNE, in an inſtant, conveyed herſelf be- 
fore the throne of Jupiter, where every-body 
crowded to ſee her, and more to be ſeen by her. 
Jupiter in the mean time ſpoke to her in theſe 
terms: © How comes it to paſs, Fortune, that I 
hear nothing but daily complaints againft your 
conduct? I know indeed it is no eaſy matter to 


fatizfy one ſingle man, much leſs many, and im- 


poſſible to fatisfy all. I know too, that the moſt 
part are weary even of their eaſe, and com- 
plain of their ſituation, or for any trifle they 
want, whilſt they ſhew you no gratitude for all 
the neceſſaries which they enjoy in abundance. 
It is a ſtrange thing; in others they always look 
upon their bleſſings only, without regarding their 
appendant inconve niencies; in themſelves, on tlie 
contrary, they look upon nothing but their incon- 
veniencies, and overlogk all their bleſſings and 
advantages. When they caſt their eyes upon 
crowned heads, they are wholly taken up and 
charmed with the luſtre of the diadem; and yet 
they who wear it, carry a heavy burden. For 

: theſe - 
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theſe reaſons I have not hitherto much hearkened 


to the complaints of men. They are always diſ- 
contented with their condition, whatever it is, 
or can poſſibly be. But the complainant here, 
that is now the very party againſt you, Fortune, 
has laid open a caſe to us, which ſeems to be 
of a very particular nature. He alledges that his 
misfortune is without precedent or example; and 


he charges you with being the author of it. 


What anſwer do you make to this charge ?. 


Fortune could hardly forbear- Golling- at the 


manner of Jupiter's demanding her anſwer. 
But conſidering the place ſhe was in, ſhe refrain- 
ed, and with great gravity made this reply. 


Sovereign Jupiter, J ſhall only make uſe of 


two words to juftify myſelf from this imputation. 
Be pleaſed to hear them; they are theſe. My 


adverſary here, in your majeſiy's preſence, com- 


plains that he is an Aſs. And whoſe fault is that ?” 


The whole audience applauded the repartee : 


Jupiter was ſatisfied, and was pleaſed to make 
the following ſpeech for the benefit and inſtructi- 
on of the filly complainant. © Poor creature 
ſays he, thou wouldſt not be fo unhappy, if 


thou hadſt more conduct. Go, endeavour for 


che future to imitate the vigilance of the Lio , the 
cex:etiiy 
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dexterity of the Fox, the prudence of the Elephant, 


and the warineſs of the Wolf. Learn to make 
choice of proper means for the attaining of what 
thou defireſt, and thou wilt attain it, Then raiſ- 


iog his voice a little: Let all men, ſays he, for 


once at leaſt, be undecieved in what they call hap- 
pineſs and unhappineſs ; let them know, that the 


fountain of the one is wiſdom, and the ſource of 
the other is folly. 


* 


C. HAP. XXV. 


Tux LasT PERTECTIONY of THE CO M- 
PLETE GENTLEMAN. 
(4 Moral Fable.) 


ORrMERLY there aroſe, (as we find in the le- 
4. gend of fables,) a debate of great conſe- 
quence amongſt the perfections of the ſoul. The 
point in. queſtion was Precedency, which every 
one of them thought was his indiſputable right. 
The diſpute -at firſt ſeemed to be nothing but a 


. generous emulation, which made each of them 


aſpire after the higheſt degree of excellence in its 


kind. But they inſenſibly grew hot and violent, 
as it generally happens, when people talk much, 


and fancy themſelves in the right. The thing be- 
came 
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came a very ſerious affair, almoſt a kind of quar- 
rel, in which the point of honour might chance to 
be concerned. However each competitor, being 
ſecretly afraid for its cauſe, laid claim to its reſpec- 
tive hero, and called him in to its affiſtance. The 
ſeveral heroes immediately engaged for the parties, 
: to which they owed their glory; they were but 
few in number, only the flower of the moſt illuſ- 
luſtrious perſonages. Every hero defended his 
particular cauſe with great vivacity, and ſpoke in 
very magnificem terms of that perfection, which 
had rendered him eminent and conſpicuous. 'The 
General of the army extoled Valour above all 
things; the Stateſman, Policy; and the Orator, 
Eloquence. | 


Bur the point, which was likely to occaſion the 
greateſt trouble, and which none of them however 
forgot in his encomium, was Immortality. The 
competitors had all merited it, and conſequently 
ſeemed to be upon equal terms in that reſpect. In 
the mean time the evidence of Fact determined 
nothing. The matter reſted upon the more or the 
Teſs right which each of them had acquired to 

Immortality. And as this was an eſſential point, 
they diſputed it with ſo much warmth and vehe- 
mence, that they ſhook the very roof of the palace 
of Heroiſm. Fame and Fortune, who were both 
. preſent 


preſent at this adventure, wherein they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be concerned, neither decided pro nor con, 


cording to the diverſity of incidents and circum- 


ed to threaten endleſs contention, till a philoſopher 


This conteſt is the child of Chaos and Confu- 


They all unanimouſly agreed to the philoſopher's 


the ſentence of an impartial umpire. . But by ſhun- 
ning one inconvenience they fell into another. For 


world without exception. 
ble to find her, who had left the habitations of men 
ſo many ages ago? 


ed the expedient of arbitration, ſuggeſted an um- 
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but wavered and ſtaggered in their evidence ac- 


ſtances. Thus, every one growing ſtill more and 
more obſtinate in his own cauſe, the diſpute ſeem- 


roſe up, and ſpoke with authority to this effect: 


« ſion. Why ſhould not the matter be referred 
© to a diſintereſted umpire, whoſe equitable judg- 
* ment may be a final deciſion without appeal.” 


propoſition, and engaged themſelves to ſubmit to 


where could they find an impartial tribunal to be 
determined by? The moſt equitable undoubtedly 
was that of Aſtrea, who renders juſtice to all the 
But how was it poſſi- 


How EEA, the philoſopher, who-had propoſ- 


pire which they could not reaſonably refuſe. Not 
one beſides himſelf had thought upon it: fo deep- 


ly was every one taken up with his Prepoſſeſſions 
in 
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in favour of his own perſonal perfection. This 
arbitrator then was Truth. But they were a great 
while in ſeeking her out; nor would they ever 
have found her, had it not been for the diſciples 
of Wiſdom, who implored her aſſiſtance upon this 
preſſing emergency. She was retired into an ob- 
ſcure cave, reſolving never to appear more, be- 
cauſe ſhe was ſo much belied and defamed in all 
places. At firſt ſhe alledged an indiſpoſition, 
which had almoſt deprived .her .of the uſe of her 
tongue; this was becauſe they bad told her, that 
ſeveral monarchs were intereſted in the affair in 
queſtion. But the diſciples of Wiſdom had been 
ſo prudent and precautious as to provide a Safe- 
conduct and Charte-blanche for her, that ſhe 
might ſpeak with abſolute freedom and liberty. 
She then made her appearance amongſt the per- 
fections and the heroes, darting and diffuſing on 
every ſide reſplendent rays of genuine light. And 
though -no -body loves her, yet they were all 
charmed with the ſight of her, every one perhaps 


flattering * himſelf, that ſhe would decide i in his 
Favour. 


ArTEex Truth had met with an agreeable re- 
-ception from the heroick aſſembly, ſhe ſat down in 
a throne that was prepared for her. The compe- 
tors then ſummed up in few words what they 
had 
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had faid before; and every one repeated his en- 


comim upon that particular perfection, which had 
entitled him to immortality. Truth heard them 


all; commended all the perfections in general; and 
then entering into particulars, ſhe praiſed and il- 
luſtrated each perfection in ſuch a manner. that 


they always thought ſhe was going to give the 
precedency to that which ſhe was diſcourcing up- 


on. And after this pleaſant and inſtructive pre- 
amble was over, ſne concluded in theſe words. 


« » » 1 
© EMINENT qualities, you that conſtitute the 


«06 1 ' 
immortal honour of the hero, rhe wiſe man, and 


the univerſal man, I eſteem you all, I admire 
« you all, let none of you doubt it. But yet J 
« cannot diſſemble what is true, for in that 1 


9 ſhould deſtroy myſelf, and ceaſe to be what I 


f am. I ſay then, there is one thing, which has all 
this while been ſuppreſſed, and not taken notice 


(0 
of amongſt you, and yet is the very thing that 


3 muſt give the laſt ſeal, the finiſhing hand to all 
the perfections here aſſembled. The thing [ 


cc 3 
mean is, what Seneca calls Man's only good; 
; * 


Afriſtotle, the glory of humanity ; Saluſt, the 


: badge of immortality ; Cicero, the root of true 

happineſs ; Apuleus, an impreſs of the Deity ; 
£ Sophocles, inexpreſſible riches; Euripides, a wide 
e treaſure ; Virgil, ” beauty of the ſoul ; Cats, 


mn 
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the foundation of authority; Socrates, the ba- 
« ſis of felicity; Menander, his buckler; Horace, 


ca his ſtrength; Bias, his all; Valerius Maxmus, 


« a thing ineſtimable ; Plautus, the price of all 
things; Ce/ar, the perfection of all great quali- 
ties; and what I, in one word, call VIRTUE.“ 


F : „ 9 r _ : WY * —_ - — 
N 7 4 A * * * # ” 
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TE DisTRIBUTION OF THE COMPLETE 
 GeEnTLEMAN's LIFE. 


HE wiſe and complete man is an cono- 
mitt of his time; he devides his life into 
regular, diftinQ, portions, wiſely conſidering how 
. comprehenfive the ſpan. is, how infinite the impor- 
tance of it, and how ſhort the duration. Life, how- 
ever ſhort it is on other accounts; yet, if it were 
not diſtributed into parts, would be like a long te- 
dious road, without lodging or. accommodation. 
2 ex poſec to our eyes for our inſtruction, 
devides herſelf, in the ſpace of one ſingle year, in- 


to four different ſcaſons. And this variety in the 


univerſe repreſents that, divetſity of ages, which 
make up the feries and contexture of human life, 
The Spring, abounding with. tender flowers, 3 
vur Infancy ; which is full of nothing but trail 

hopes. 
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The Summer, is our Youth ; a tempeſ- 


lj 
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tuous, hot ſeaſon, wherein the paſſions are kept in 


a violent terment and agitation, through the per- 
petual boiling of our blood. - Autumn, crowned 
with fruits, is our Manhood ; 
man, full-grown and mature in his principles, pro- 
jects, and counſels,” 
is a true ſymbol of. Old- age, ſucceeding our Man- 


it is the ripe age of 


Laſt of all is Winter, which 


hood. Then every thing in us begins to decay, 
out eyes grow weak, our hair grey, our teeth ſhake, 


wrinkles come, and the blood is chilled ; the 


whole man trembles, ready at every ſtep to fall, 


and tumble into his grave. -- 


Tas diverſity of ages and ſeaſons in the courſe. 


of nature, the wiſe man proportionably imitates in 
the courſe and order of moral life. 


— 


The firſt part 


of his reaſonable years (if I may term them ſo) he 


employs in converſing with the dead ; the ſecond, 


in converſing with the living; and the laſt, with 


himſelf. Let us expound this little myſtery. I 
mean then, that the wiſe man dedicates the firſt. 


part of his life to reading; and this is not fo pro- 
perly buſineſs or imployment, as it is a diſpoſing : 
However, this. - 


and prepaliing of himſelf for it. 


ſort of ſtudy deſerves its commendation ; for to 


learn is the nobleſt exerciſe and operation of the 


mind; as knowledge is the peculiar perfect on that 


L. 2 p diſtin- " 
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diſtinguiſheth mankind, and gives one a pre- emi- 
nence over another. But if a man would improve 
and adorn his mind to the beſt advantage by his 
reading, he ought to know w hat books are moſt 
excellent and valuable in their kind. The way to 
attain this uu, neceſſary knowledge, is to con- 
verſe with learned men, and aſſiſt our own diſ- 


cerning faculty, with their judgments and appro- 


bation. 


He begins with the ſtudy of languages, in the 


firſt place with Latin and Spaniſh, which are the 
two univerſal tongues, and the keys of the world 
at this day. He then applies himſelf to Greek, to 
French, Htalian, Engliſh and Dutch. This un- 


derftanding of languages is highly neceffary to- 


wards our excelling in other ſciences ; it enables 
us to know, to compare, and to uſe, upon occaſt- 
on, the various thoughts, which the fine geniuſſes 
of different countries have had upon a ſubject. 

N * 

FROM languages he proceeds to hiftory, with 
this caution, to pick and cull out thoſe that are 
nioft inſtructive and entertaining at the ſame time. 
He begins with ancient hiſtory, and ends with 


modern. A great many people indeed follow the 


contrary method. But that, methinks, 1s againſt 
natural order, and attended with this inconveni- 
ence, 
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ence, that it leaves the antient to a great hazard ot 
not being read at ail, becaute on account cf tne 
diſtance of time, it is leſs apt to engage our affec- - 
tions, or excite our curioſity. However, the 
moſt eſſential point is, not to chufe the moſt flo- 
rid, but the moſt accurate writers; whether in 
ſacred or prophane hiſtory, in that of our own, or 
of other countries. And to prevent, as much as 
poſſible, all confuſion and forgetfulneſs, we ſhould 
range and digeſt the things we read, into ſome 
compendious form or ett to make them more 
portable for the memory. We ſhould carefully 
mark down: times, epochs, centuries, ages; the 
extent of empires, kingdoms, common-wealths, 
their progreſs, revolutions, changes and declen- 
ſions; the number, order and qualities of the 
Princes, that have reigned over thoſe ſtates and 
kingdoms, their actions, military and civil. KR 
man, I own, ought to have a happy memory to 
retain all this; but a certain ſyſtem which he may 
form by his Jen, will be a great relief and 
aſſiſtance to the memory, and ſupply what is 
wanting to its perfection. 


Fx out hence he takes a turn into the delightlul 
gardens of poetry; not ſo much to exerciſe him- 
ſelf in the art, as to gather up the flowers and 
beauties of it. The reading of the poets is not 
only an exquiſite pleaſure to the mind, but it iz 


13 moreover : 
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moreover of infinite advantage, and in ſome 
meaſure, if not abſolutely neceſſary. And 
though a gentleman be too prudent to make poe- 
try his buſineſs or profeſſion, yet he has not ſo 
little of the poet in him, but he can make a copy 
of verſes upon occaſion. But let that be his ne 
flus ul, a. Let him beware of falling into the 
indiſcretion of frequent poetizing. He reads all 
the true poets, that is, all thoſe that have excell- 
ed. Their works are full of judicious ſentences, 
ſublime thoughts, noble ſentiments, elegant turns, 
happy expreſſions; in a word, of a thouſand de- 
licate ſtrokes and touches of all kinds, which 
form, elevate and embeliſh the underſtanding. 


But though he eſteems all the maſters of the art, 


and derives benefit and improvement from them 


all, yet he has ſome that are his peculiar favourites, 


that he more particularly cheriſhes than the reſt. 


Such is Horace for example, or Martial; the 
one is a conſtant, perfect model of true wit, de- 
licate ſenſe, elegant choice, exquiſite taſte, and 
excellence in every reſpect; the other is undoubt- 


edly the moſt extraordinary, and will remain ſo 
in the art of cooking up a thought with the moſt 
poinant ſeaſoning and exquiſite reliſh, To poe- 
try he adds the other patrs of liberal, genteel 
knowledge, and ſo gathers up a treaſure of that 


agreeable polite learning, which gives luſtre and 


beauty to the moſt abſtruſe ſciences, 


FRoN 
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Fon this polite learning he enters upon phi- 
loſophy. And in the firſt place upon natu- 
ral philoſophy. He ſtudies the firft principles of 
things, the ſtructure of the unĩiverſe, the contex- 
ture of human bodies, the properties of beaſts, 
the virtues of plants, and the qualities of metals. 
But he dwells the longeſt upon ethicks, or moral 
philoſophy, which is the proper food of the ſou), 
and what perfects her in all the virtues aud qualifi- 
cations of a gentleman. This ſcience is to be collect- 
ed chiefly out of the. ſages and philoſophers, 
who have reduced it into ſentences, axioms, em- 
blems, fatyrs and fables. He grows enamoured - 
of Senica, Plato, the ſeven wiſe men, Epicte- 
tus, Plutarch, without diſdaining the. amuſing | 
and inſtructive A /op. . 


He then applies himſelf to coſmography of 
both kinds; he learns to meaſure the land and the 
ſea; to diſtinguiſh climates, latitudes, and the 
four diviſions of the world; the provinces, na- 
tions, kingdoms and republicks comprized there- 
in. He finds a double advantage in this ſtudy 3 
the one is to know all this, and the other is that 
he may be able to diſcourſe upon it; that he 
may not be like a great many ignorant perſons, 
that ſcarce know the climate they live in. He 
then acquires the knowledge of the celeſtial 
globes, which roll over our heads; he obſerves 

their 
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their various motions, numbers the Stars and Pla- 
nets, and acquaints himſelf with their influences 


and effects. As to Aſtrology, he examines no 


farther into that than wiſdon allows. 


ALL . theſe ſtudies terminate in the conſtant - 
reading the holy ſcriptures : For that is undoubt- 
edly the moſt profitable, the moſt comfortable, 


the molt agreeable and ſatisfactory reading, 


both for the ſublimity and variety of the matter 


contained in the facred pages. King Don Al- 
phonſo, the magnanimous, in all the multiplicity 
of his important affairs of peace and war, found 


time to read the whole bible fourteen times over, 


together with commentators and expoſitors. 


T'n1s is the prices at which he purchaſe the 


glorious. appellation of a compleat Gentleman. 
Moral philoſophy makes the honeſt man; natu- 
ral philoſophy. the ingenious man; hiſtory the 
man of experience; poeſy the man of wit; rhe- 
torick the eloquent man; polite learning ſheds a 
diffuſive Grace and ornament upon all kinds of 
Literature; the knowledge of the world conſti- 
tutes the intelligent man; the ſtudy. of the ſa- 
cred pages forms. the good man; but all this muſt 
go together to make the perſect, Complete Gen- 
tleman. Such a one was Don Sebaſtian de Men- 
deza, Count de Corugua, 
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Tux ſecond part of life he dedicates to the 
converſation and knowledge of the living, and to 
enjoy the greater variety of that pleaſure he travels 
into different nations and foreign countries. This 
inclination to travelling is a great happineſs to him 
that undertakes it for the fake of improvement, 
with the curioſity of getting a perſonal information 
of things, provided he has a capacity for that pur- 
poſe. He meets with ſome fatigue indeed in ſeek- 
ing and ſearching; but then he finds infinite pleas 
ſure and ſatisfaction in diſeovering and examining- 
all the curioſities of the world, and in making his 
uſes and improvements from them. What a man 
does not ſee, he does not properly know, and can 
only reliſh imperfectly. There is a great difference 
in this reſpect between the eyes and the imagina- 
tion. A judicious traveller has two conſiderable 
advantages; the one is, to have a juſter know- 
ledge of what relates to foreign countries, than 
other people have; and the other is to reap more 
pleaſure from it, than any other perſons can poſ- 
ſibly do. For he that ſees curious objects but 
once, has a very different ſenſe of them from him 
that ſees them every day. Thoſe rarities and 
wonders are common to the latter; but in regard 
to the former, they have the charm of novelty, 
which both excites and gratifies his curioſity. 
When a magnificent palace is firſt finiſhed, it is 
| for 
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for a while the delight of the owner; but in a lit- 
tle time that pleaſure forſakes him, and is transfer - 
ed to ſtrangers. The benefit a man reaps from 
travelling is very obvious. In the. firſt place he 
brings home at - leaſt experimental knowledge, 
which has always been eſteemed by wiſe men. 
For this knowledge undeceives us by the .teſtimo- 


ny of our own eyes, in regard to the falſe accounts 
and deſcriptions, which ill- informed writers have 
given of a country; and confirms the fidelity of 
thoſe deſcriptions, that are made by juſt and ac - 


Curate authors. 


As to the places, which he travels to, he gene- 


rally confines himſelf to thoſe, that are of greateſt 
note; as Spain, France, England, Germany, 


Muſcowy, and above all, Italy, where he makes 


his longeſt reſidence. . There he views and ob- 


ſerves at leiſure, all. the cities of greateſt fame, and 


all that is curious and ſi ingular in each, whether 


of antient or modern date; the magnificence of 


the churches, the fampraous and noble architec- 
ture of the palaces: There he .remarks their wiſ- 


dom in government. and policy, the underſtanding 


of the inhabitants, the bright geniuſſes and fine 


wits amongſt the nobility and people of literature. 


THPRE are many other articles of importance 
to-be. taken notice of in one's travels; one of the 
| moſt. 
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lance of our reaſon. 
of our reading-undergoes the ſame trial ; 
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moſt material is to frequent the courts of the moſt 
powerful princes ; for they are not .inacceflible to 


Tueren he finds every thing, which either art 
or nature can produce; whatever 1s moſt rare and 
curious in gardens, terraſſes, fruits, paintings, 
ſtatues, jewels, cabinets and libraries. 
converſes with the greateſt and ableſt men in every 
way, in politicks, in letters, in military ſkill, in 
arts and in virtue. And when he has-judiciouſly 
examined and conſidered all this for his own: im- 
provement, he makes a juſt and proper eſtimate 
of it, without undervaluing it on one hand, or 
or over- rating it on the other. 


There he 


Tux laſt portion of life, which is the beſt, and 
ſhould be the longeſt, he ſpends in converſing 
with himſelf; that is, in conſidering, ruminating 
and meditating upon all that he has read and ſeen, 
in order to make ſuch an uſe of it, as becomes 
his character and condition. 
into our minds, through the medium of our at- 
tentive ſenſes, ſettles in our underſtandings, and 
remains there to be made uſe of and digeſted 
after our own way. By this means every ſenſible 
thing becomes in ſome ſort intellectual, is weigh- 
ed, examined, judged and determined by the bal- 
And all the ſubject-matter 


For whatever enters 


we re- 
volve, 
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volve, untavel and define it, we make a nice and 
critical judgment of it, in order to ſeparate the 
true from the falſe, and the ſolid from the trivial 
and inſignificant. But the time for theſe wiſe re- 
flections and-meditations. (as I obſerved before) is 


our full and mature age. Then the underſtand- 


ing being grown more independent on the- ſenſes 
through long experience; and leſs clogged and in- 
cumbered by the neceſſities of the body, which 
are commonly ſupernumerary.in the time of youth, 
then, I ſay, the underſtanding is come to its full 


vigout and perfect liberty. Then it apprehends 


and is affected in a very different: manner from 


what it was heretofore. Its maturity ſheds its in- 


fluence upon all our thoughts and ſentiments. O 


the inexpreſſible happineſs of thinking and reflect- 


ing in this manner! To know and to perceive 
What things are Proper for our inſtruction, is 


- what our intelligent man may do; but to reflect 
upon them afterwards, and to digeſt them well, 
is the wiſe man's province. To reaſon and phi- 


loſophize in this efficacious way, to rectify and 
undeceive the mind in regard to all objects what- 


ſoever, is the ſovereign point and perfection of wiſ- 


dom. And his philoſophy chiefly conſiſts in the 
fr requent meditation upon our latter end; that is 
the point in-which all our thoughts mould centre, 
in order to die well once for all. 


r 


